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THE OUTLOOK. 


Arabi Pasha has been making his whereabouts 
very distinctly known by damming the fresh water 
eanal upon which Alexandria depends for its water, 
and so accomplishing the double purpose of strength- 
ening his own position and inflicting what may be a 
serious blow upon his opponents. The water has 
already fallen several feet in the canal, and the Eng- 
lish engineers are working night and day to clear the 
old wells, in order that they may be filled up before 
the supply is wholly cut off. Ifa sufficient store to 
last a month can be obtained, the overflow of the 
Nile will relieve the city; otherwise the suffering 
which may follow in so large a city is incalculable. 
The Notables at Cairo have declared the Khedive a 
traitor and formally deposed him, and Arabi has 
issued a proclamation to that effect ; and the Khedive, 
after a long delay, has dismissed Arabi and pro- 
nounced him a rebel. Terrible outrages upon Euro- 
peans are reported from the interior of the country, 
and great apprehension is felt lest the city of Cairo 
suffer the same fate which befell Alexandria when 
Arabi deserted it. Seventeen vessels of war are as- 
sembled at Port Said, and arrangements have been 
made to protect the Europeans in case of an out- 
break at that point. It is rumored that dispatches 
showing complicity between the Sultan and Arabi 
have come into the possession of the English. Mean- 
while the British Cabinet is endeavoring to repair by 
unwonted energy the mistake of delaying to support 
the fieet at Alexandria by a land force. Ten thousand 
men are on the point of leaving for Egypt, and these, 
with the troops already on the ground, will consti- 
tute a force of fourteen thousand, under the command 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley. Popular sentiment in Eng- 
land enthusiastically supports the war, and the only 
fear is that it will not be prosecuted with sufficient 
vigor ;-the delay in dispatching troops and forces is 
sharply critisised by the public, who are dreading 
a repetition of the blunders of the Crimean campaign. 





Political crises are so common in France and the 
French people get over them so readily that they are 





not very significant. The cable gives an enigmatical 
report of a crisis on Wednesday which proved to be 
no crisis on Thursday. M. Freycinet, the Prime 
Minister, and his colleagues tendered their resigna- 
tions because of a vote in the House on the subject 
of the establishment of a new administration for 
Paris. What the vote turned upon it is impossible 
to tell from the very brief and contradictory reports 
furnished by the cable. What is significant is that on 
one day the majority against the Government was 
apparently forty-two, while on the succeeding day in 
view of the threatened resignation of the Cabinet it 
commanded a majority of eighty-three. Partisan- 
ship is rightly regarded as the bane of American pol- 
itics, but it is worthy of note that the French people 
have not yet learned sufficient partisanship to give 
enough coherence to their political parties to make 
parliamentary government stable. In twelve years 
France has had fifteen Premiérs, which is very 
nearly equivalent to a new President in the United 
States every nine or ten months, 





A law case of considerable public interest has 
been pending in the Supreme Court in this city dur- 
ing the past week. This is an application for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the New York Central and 
Erie Railroads to receive and transmit freights 
promptly. This for some weeks past they have failed 
to do, at an estimated loss to the public of nearly 
one million dollars a day, because of the strike of 
the freight-handlers for an increase of wages. Some 
green hands have been employed in the place of the 
strikers, but they are not able to handle the freights, 
and these have accumulated in consequence. A man- 
damus is a writ issued by courts of high jurisdiction 
to compel generally a public official or a corporation 
to perform some act of a public or official character 
which he refuses to perform, and in a case where the 
complainant has no other complete and sufficient 
remedy. Whether in such a case as this a writ can 
properly be issued is a legal question involving no 
little difficulty. There is ground to contend that 
the writ is not a proper remedy because it cannot 
well be enforced in such a case, and because the 
complainants have a sufficient remedy by suits for 
damages against the corporations. There are two 
points, however, in respect to which the decision of 
the court will be looked for with interest. First, 
whether a railroad corporation is under a duty to 
carry freights offered to it at reasonable rates, a duty 
owed to the public at large and which the State will 
enforce through the courts by appropriate proceed- 
ings; and second, whether a strike by employées 
affords a sufficient excuse in the eye of the law for a 
failure or refusal to carry freights. On both of these 
points there is no question what the law ought to be, 
and we trust, none as to what the law really is. A 
corporation has been created by the public, with 
special powers and advantages conferred upon it for 
public uses, and the public has a clear right to de- 
mand and enforce the fulfillment of its correlative 
duties. And the fact that its employés demand a 
larger share of its profits is no excuse for its failure 
to go on with its work. Its charter is a contract by 
which it binds itself to the public to carry freight 
and passengers, and it is bound to carry out this 
contract, whatever prices it may find it necessary to 
pay for labor in the open market. If those prices 
entail a loss, the corporation must bear the loss, and 
if the loss become so great that it cannot-continue 
its business, it must surrender its charter and allow 


some one else to undertake the work for which it has | 


proved incompetent. Whether this obligation can 
be enforced by a mandamus is very doubtful ; but 
that the public will find some way to enforce this 
principle is not and ought not to be a matter of 
doubt. 





Quite as important in its bearing on the public | 
welfare is the decision in the United States Circuit | 
Court in the case of Gen, Newton M. Curtis, indicted ' 








for violation of the Act of Congress prohibiting exec- 
utive officers or employees of the United States from 
‘requesting, giving to, or receiving from any other 
officer or employee of the Government any money or 
property or other thing of value for political pur- 
poses.” General Curtis acted for the Republican 
party in levying an assessment, or, in the euphonious 
language of the officeholders, ‘‘ soliciting a voluntary 
contribution,” from officeholders for the benefit of 
the Republican party in the late Presidential cam- 
paign, at a time when he was himself an officer in 
the Custom House, It was contended in his defense 
that the Act in question transcended the power of 
Congress, which had no constitutional right to 
abridge the liberty of any citizen to aid in promoting 
such political objects as he might choose, The 
United States Circuit Court, to which an appeal was 
taken for a new trial, held, the three judges agree- 
ing, that it is constitutional for Congress to prohibit 
co-operation between officers of the Government in 
the raising of funds for political purposes; that it 
has aright to prohibit such transactions as, in its 
judgment, are snbversive of public welfare by intro- 
ducing party interests into the public service, and 
are liable to deflect the independence and impartial- 
ity which must rule official intercourse, and that, if 
any citizen is unwilling to forego the right to co- 
operate with office-holders in giving or soliciting 
funds for partisan purposes—if, in other words, he 
is unwilling to submit to the conditions which Con- 
gress has prescribed as the conditions of office-hold- 
ing—he need not take office. Gen. Curtis was fined 
one thousand dollars for his offense, and stands com- 
mitted till the fine is paid. An appeal is to be taken 
to the Supreme Court. The value of this decision 
lies not so much in its construction of an Act of Con- 
gress which we suspect a majority of Congressmen 
would be only too glad to repeal if they dared, as in 
the fact that it is an emphatic and public, though 
cautious and therefore the more weighty, reprobation 
of the whole practice of levying assessments by oflice- 
holders on office-holders, and a very strong indica- 
tion of the moral sentiment which has been produced 
and brought to bear on this subject by the Civil 
Service Reform agitation for the past few years, 
The question whether a representative of Congress 
is an officer or employee of the United States within 
the meaning of the Act was not before the court, and 
therefore the legality of the recent attempt of the 
Republican Congressional Committee to raise a fund 
by a levy on United States officeholders is not passed 
upon ; but the morality of this attempt is impliedly 
condemned, and until the law point behind which 
the Congressional Committee shelters itself has been 
decided by the courts it will be wise for any United 
States officials who desire to make a ‘‘ voluntary con- 
tribution” to the Republican party to select some 
other agents, Civil Service Reformers may well 
take courage from this decision and go forward. 





A bill to regulate the carriage of passengers by 
sea, really for the protection of immigrants, has been 
reported by the House Committee on Commerce to 
the House of Representatives. It requires sufficient 
allowance of food, cleanliness and ventilation, ade- 
quate sleeping accommodation, the extent of which is 
carefully defined, and the examination of every ship 
on arrival in the port. The bill which had previously 
passed the House, providing for the imposition cf a 
tax on the steamship companies proportionate to the 
number of immigrants carried by them, in order to 
furnish a fund for the proper reception and accommo- 
dation of the immigrants while in transit, is now 
before the Senate, and is reported »s likely to pass 
with substantial unanimity. This biil, it will be 
remembered, allows the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make arrangements with State Boards for the care of 
immigrants on arrival, This is all probably that we 
can expect from the present session of Congress, but 
it is not sufficiently radical, Immigration concerns 
the Nation far more than the State, and it should be 
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under national supervision and control, The Immi- 
gration Commissioners should be United States offi- 
cer, and the entire charge of the immigrants and 
their protection from the sharpers which infest every 
great seaport should be in the hands of national 
officers acting under national authority. This is a. 
duty which the Nation owes both to itself and to its 
immigrants. 


The Concord School of Philosophy opened last 
week with every indication of success. This school, 
with the School of Coristian Philosophy recently 
in session at Greenwood Lake, indicates a growing 
desire to treat weighty themes with candor, delibera- 
tion and honesty. These schools represent a need 
which is deeply felt in our American life; our 
material energy and our material resources are ap- 
parently inexhaustible, and the practical bend of the 
American mind makes it unnecessary to stimulate it 
in the direction of practical effort. No other country 
in the world displays so much surface activity; 
what is needed here is depth and richness of life. We 
are in danger of running into a shallow and barren 
materialism ; we need a vivid consciousness of the 
higher aims and deeper interests of society. We 
cannot have too many honest thinkers to match our 
successful railroad men, nor too many devoted 
scholars to counterbalatfce our army-of speculators, 
The schools of philosophy promise to do a good 
work, but let them remember that they must keep 
in view the social and intellectual conditions which 
surround them, and that depth and range of thought 
are not evidenced necessarily by obscurity of speech. 








The Emerson day at Concord—last Saturday—was 
in many ways a worthy memorial of the great thinker 
so lately dead, and who has done more than any other 
American man of letters to stimulate and enrich the 
intellectual life of his country. There were ad- 
dresses by Mr. Sanborn, Dr. Bartol, Mr. Benton, 
Dr. Harris, Mr. Albee, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, and 
a poem by Mr. Alcott. These various contributions 
to the study of Emerson from different standpoints 
were harmonious in their recognition of the eleva- 
tion and insight of the philosopher and poet. It 
would have been better to have secured 3 more rep- 
resentative group of speakers rather than to select 
from Emerson’s immediate followers and disciples, 
for it is coming to be recognized, as is invariably 
the case, that the noblest impulses received from 
Emerson are being wrought out not by those who 
have caught and keép repeating his accent and in- 
flection, but by those who, having been started by 
him, are taking their own individual courses, As a 
whole, however, the celebration was every way com- 
mendable, and it would be a good and gracious in- 
fluence for the country at large if we had more com- 
memorations not only of our practical statesmen but 
of our men of thought as well. 








HENRY WARD BEECHER ON PROGRESS 
OF THOUGHT IN THE CHURCH. 


OST men grow conservative as they grow old; 

. they have fought and won or lost their battle, 
and like to live over the campaign better than to 
enter on a new one. Generals at three score and ten 
are rare. Mr. Beecher promises to be a radical till 
he dies. The age has moved rapidly during the fifty 
years of his active life, but not rapidly enough to 
catch up with him, and he is just about as far ahead 
of it to-day as when he was~preaching total absti- 
nence and abolition on the banks of the Ohio River 
nearly half a century ago. His latest is also his 
most radical utterance: his article on Progress of 
Thought in the Church, in the August ‘‘ North 
American Review.” It is written in his best style; 
is an oration rather than an essay ; is compact in 

“thought and sinewy in expression ; and burns with a 
not suppressed fire. Such an article cannot be 
epitomized in a paragraph. We can only indicate 
its drift by way of stimulating our readers to read 
it for themselves. 

Progress of thought, according to Mr. Beecher, is 
not away from religion in America, The Americans 
have no cause of quarrel with the Church ; it does not 
represent to them oppressions, ecclesiastical or polit- 
ical, asin the Old World. Thereligious sentiment was 
never so strong and active as it is now. The changes 
are in general for the better—toward a more diffused 
religion, a more loving reverence, a more fraternal 
sympathy, less sectarian divisions, greater liberty of 
thought. ‘‘Even that magnificent sect that boasts 
that like the eternal arctic zone it never charges, has 
come under ameliorating influences,” The pulpit is 
improving its methods, There is a strong and grow- 





ing tendency to enlarge the sphere of Divine Reve- 
lation by adding to the Bible the revelation of 
Nature, and of man’s reason and moral circum- 
stances, which are a part of Nature. Contemporane- 
ously, and perhaps consequently, there is going on 
a transition from the creeds of the past to the forma- 
tion ‘of creeeds adapted to the present wants and 
present knowledge of truth. The essential charac- 
teristic of this transition is the substitution of the 
theology of Evolutionism for that of Calvinism. No 
wonder that it is strenuously resisted ; for ‘‘ to admit 
the truth of evolution is to yield up the reigning 
theology. It is to change the whole notion of man’s 
origin, his nature, the problem of human life, the 
philosophy of morality, the theory of sin, the 
structure of moral government as taught in the 
dominant theologies of the Christian world ; the fall 
of man in Adam, the doctrine of original sin, the 
nature of sin, avd the method of atoning for it.” 
But though Darwinism is sincerely dreaded, it should 
be heartily welcomed ‘‘ with open arms and exulta- 
tion, as a release from the hideous nightmare of 
ages.” This nightmare Mr. Beecher depicts with 
his accustomed power, and with some citations from 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith to sustain his 
invectives against it as ‘‘a medieval horror” from 
which ‘ all Christian men should fly toward the 
rising revelation in science, of God’s true work in 
creation, with thanksgiving and gladness,” 

Here Mr. Beecher’s article comes ‘o an abrupt 
and what we cannot but regard as an untimely end. 
Perhaps the limits allowed him by the editor were 
reached. Perhaps the limits of his own thought 
were reached. Perhaps, like the rest of us, he has a 
clearer idea of the past than of the future, of the 
theology whi-h we are abandoning than of the 
theology which we are hereafter to adopt. However 
this may be, in fact his article is almost wholly inter- 
pretative, not prophetic. He cbides the church for 
not gladly welcoming the rising revelation, but he 
does not tell us what the rising revelation is. It 
requires no little faith to cut loose from old moorings 
with only an open and unknown sea before the voy- 
ager—more faith than most men possess, 

That Mr, Beecher has rightly interpreted the 
progress of thought in the church as radical can 
only be doubted by those who do not desire to 
see, The interpretation of life’s mystery afforded by 
the Westminster divines is no longer held outside a 
decreasing circle of professional advocates, who a 
hundred years ago used it, who now barely venture 
even to defend it. The world is ripening, if it be 
not already ripe, for a new reading of this riddle of 
the ages. We are very sure that Mr. Beecher has 
some ciuarer thoughts on this subject than he has 
given to the public in this article. He is by nature 
a prophet; his conceptions of sin and penalty, of 
pardon, atonemen*, redemption, of inspiration and 
the divine life, are positive beliefs. He has never 
belonged to the ignoble army of what Benton called 
the Antis. If he turns away from the “‘ medieval 
horror,” ‘‘the hideous nightmare of ages” it is 
because he has found a purer, better, and more en- 
nobling faith. It may not be clear ss crystal ; it is 
not reasonable to ask him at his age to begin a nine- 
teenth century Institute of Theology. But if he 
waits till his affirmative conceptions have fully clari- 
fied he may wait too long. There is no want in this 
age so great as the want of a new statement of 
theology, there is no man whose statement would be 
sure of so many readers wishing to be convinced. 
For there is no man who so singularly combines the 
three qualities necessary to grapple with this prob- 
lem—a philosophic reason, a broad sympathy with 
men, anda profound spiritual insight. No matter 
what architectural sketch of the temple of their 
future he might offer, time would be sure to build it 
on a modified pattern, But no man can do so much 
to inspire the builders of the next half century as 
he. And he could render no better service to the 
future than by following this interpretation of the 
changes of to-day with a prophetic outline of his 
conception of the probable theology of to morrow. 








THE UNDENOMINATIONAL OUTLOOK 


T is an old saying that ‘‘there are people beyond 
the mountains.” They may be as Christian, as 
enlightened and progressive as those encircled in the 
valley on the hither side; but the latter conceive 
themselves to constitute the whole world. Their talk 
has been of their own origin and history, doings and 
achievements, so long that the outside world is of no 
sort of consequence, Of the people beyond the 
mountains they know nothing and do not care to be 
informed, and if the mountains did not shut them in 





they would erect artificial barriers by which to 
exclude all knowledge of those other communities. 

Such was largely the condition of the several 
churches before the era of undenominational papers, 
They knew nothing but their own. The Presby- 
terians were surrounded with towering battlements 
of Calvinism, and were ready to pile Pelion om 
Ossa sooner than become informed of anything 
beyond. Sky-piercing ranges of Methodism begirt: 
the Methodists, and what did they know or care 
to kuow except John Wesley, the itinerant 
system and the system of camp-meetings and 
revivals? To the Congregationalists, the Presby- 
terians and Methodists were essentially unknown 
peoples because shut out by snow-capped peaks of 
Puritanism aud Independency. How perfectly were 
Episcopalians excluded from all three, and indeed 
from all sorts of sects and schismatics, by impassable 
heights of Episcopacy, and the all-inclusive barriers 
of the Prayer-book and the American church. The 
Baptists, in addition to being surrounded like Jeru- 
salem with mountains, would have protected them- 
selves still further by an immense ditch filled with 
water. In all these instances the creed or formula- 
ries peculiar to each, their own church polity, form 
of worship, type of piety and methods of carrying 
on Christian work, were so exclusively dwelt upon 
that they seemed to enjoy certain prescriptive rights, 
not to say an exclusive divine authority. 

The undenominational religious press is slowly 
but surely undoing all this. It has made a pass 
over those stupendous heights and brought informa- 
tion from outside Christian peoples. Where others 
could not scale the cliffs of Episcopacy or Presby- 
terianism, and apparently did not wish to do so, it 
took wings and flew over them ; it tunneled Inde- 
pendency and spanned the Baptist ditch. In a large 
measure the surrounding mountains resolved them- 
selves into a vast accumulation of fogs and vapors, 
They were not natural barriers, but had been painted 
on the sky to give, not distance, but nearness, and 
narrowness of space. They were huge masses 
of material thrown up by theologians, partly to 
occupy themselves, partly to make a show of giant 
strength, and partly because they thought it a duty 
to be walled in and isolated. The undenominational 
papers set themselves to break through or dispel the 
illusion. They said to the people encircled in the val- 
leys, Your vision is too limited and turned too 
exclusively on yourselves, You occupy a little space, 
but Christendon is broad, and the people beyond the 
mountains are of the same flesh and blood as your- 
selves, 

This is not saying that there is no room for denom- 
inational papers, People must care for their own, 
and not be too cosmopolitan if they would be the 
useful citizens of any particular country. But 
those publications which have planted themselves 
where they can take a more comprehensive survey, 
and would have every man look not onhis own alone 
but also on the things of others, have done so much 
in bringing about the reign of breadth and charity 
that it would be a sign of retrogression were they to 
narrow their outlook. Christiamity is greater than 
any church, and no Christian ought to be ignorant 
of those facts and experiences in the life of the 
church universal which will show at the same time 
the importance and the limitations of the particula> 
church to which he belongs. 








NOTES. 

Readers of The Christian Union this week will find a wide 
variety of articles not unsuited to these days of vacation and 
leisure. An editorial letter from Greenwood Lake gives 
some account of the charming surroundings which philoso- 
phy has found or made for itself in that secluded and de- 
lightful place; Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and in 
behalf of whose noble work and persuasive eloquence The 
Christian Union is always glad to say a good word, describes 
some incidents in the recent election in Iowa; Mr. Abbott 
glances at Social England; Mise McBryde writes about the 
work of Helping Hand Associations, and suggests the inval- 
uable service which such organizations may render in any 
community; the Rey. Frederick D. Power, of Washington, 
pastor of the now famous Christian Church at that city, 
contributes an article giving some account of the religieus 
body of which he is so prominent a member ; Mr. McCormick 
concludes his story ‘‘ The Bell of St. Alphege;” in The 
Home, Miss Cumings preaches a familiar sermon to women, 
full of wise and practical suggestions; Miss Lander writes 
on the timely topic of Marketing and Summer Fare, and 
Miss Dyer finds in the vacation season the elements of an 
attractive story; in the Books and Authors column a cursor y 
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glance at the mid-summer numbers of the magazines is 
given with sume entertaining extracts. 


The unfortunate discussion as to the Cesnola Collection 
of Antiquities iu the Metropolitan Museum in this city is re- 
opened by Mr. Gilder iu a very careful and able presentation 
of facts snd expression of 0; iu:vn in the midsummer ** Cent- 
ury.” For the first time the case against General Cesnola 
is presented dispassiouately aud with undoubted candor: 
Mr. Gilder’s character aud qualifications as an 10 vestigator 
in this direction, with his evident desire to reach und state 
the truth without regard to persons, will give his investiga- 
tions very great weight, and will compel the trustees of the 
Museum to take up the matter anew. As tue result of care- 
ful examinations, which are described with considerable 
fullness, M. Gilder reaches the couciusion that ‘in the Ces- 
nola Collection of stoue autiquities there are innumerable 
repairs, most of them prubabiy correct, but others of doubt- 
ful propriety ; that there are in the main collection numerous 
restorations, some of the jutter being serious and unwarrant- 
able and others probably unimportant if explicitly acknowl- 
edged; that points of juncture and of restoration have been 
hidden from the eye; tuat when plaster hus been inserted it 
has been treated iu some way both as to superficial texture 
and col >r so as to resemble antique stone; that these numer- 
ous restorations have only been accidentally discovered by 
the public after it had been indignantly denied that there 
were wore than two in the entire collection of stone objects.” 
These charges are very serious, and they are supported by a 
mass of testimony which will compel even those who have 
heretofore rested in the denials of General Cesnola and the 
reports of the trustees to regard the value of the collection 
as uucertain antil determined by an official exumination. 
The collection is public property, and therefore the investi 
gation cannot come too soun nor be too thorough. 


Those good optimists who think the millennium is rapidly 
approacuiog woud do well to refivct upon the recent prize 
figut in this city; for such it certainly was, although the 
coutestants wore gloves. This eulightened and educated 
metropolis, full of cuileges, schools, churches, museums, and all 
the appliances of civilization, actually furnished an audience 
of not less than 12,000 persons, who paid from $2 apiece 
upward for the privilege of wituessing two men pound each 
other after the manner of beasts. It is a shameful law which 
makes a prize fight legal aud puts it under the protection of 
the police by the simpie-miuded device of putting gloves on 
the husds of the bruisers. It was noticeable thata number 
of the leading members of the police force were present, 
together with a large representation of aistinguished 
**spurts,” ** bruisers " and ‘‘ bummers ” from all parts of the 
country. One curious feature of the occasion is the fact that 
the * Tribune ” dcvotes two columns and a half to a careful 
and picturesque descriptiou of the fight, and seven lines on 
its editorial page to a ecathing condemnation of it. 

it would really seem as though it were not the least use to 
correct an error when once # partisan interest has a reason 
to preserve it; and the more moral the partisanship the 
harder dies the errur. Ia the * New Eoglander,” Charles 
B-echer, in the interest of total abstinence, reports that fer- 
mented wine, as everythivg fermented, is rigorously excluded 
from the Passover. a correspondent asks for his authority. 
There is no authority. The wine of commerce is excluded 
not because ® is fermented but because a wine ceremonially 
clean is necessituted. A raisin wive is often used as a mat- 
ter of convenieuce and economy. But the law of the Talmud 
recommending tne addition of water in order to avoid all 
hazard of intoxication, and the explicit permission of the use 
of raisin wine to those who are averse to grape wine, ought 
t> settle this question; indeed ought to have prevented it 
from ever being raised. The only wine known to the Jews, or 
to the Orient, or to the Ancients, is wine; not shrub, nor 
grape jelly and water. 





Nothing restrains Mr. Robinson of Brooklyn, not even the 
condition of the atmosphere in the House of Representa- 
tives when the mercury touches 90°. He has lately offered a 
resolution which for expausiveness aud picturesqueness sur- 
passes all his previous efforts. He wishes to exumine per- 
sonally ali the correspondence relating to the resignation or 
recall of Mr. Lowell, ** nomivaily an American Minister to 
Great Britain but really doing po'ice duty or detective work 
under Lord Granville.” He is also curious about the presence 
of Commuduvre Nicholson ia the Bay of Alexandria, and is 
anxious to know whether ‘* American sailors or officers are 
performing police duty in Alexandria under the British 
Adwiraity.””. Would it not have been just as wellto make 
the resolution @ little more sweeping, und inquire how much 
the British Government pays Secretary Frelingbuysen for act- 
ing we its hired man? Mr. Kobinson is altogether too moder- 
ate and cautious. 





Senator Brown of Georgia, who has rece ntly given $50,000 
to the university of that State, has made wise provisions with 
regard to its use. The income from this amount is to be 
loaned in sums of not more than $200 anoually to worthy 
students, who are to be selected impartially from all parts of 
the State; after graduation these young men who have been 
helped are to begin paying four per cent. interest on the 
loans made them, aud are to repay the principal when they 
have earned a sufficieut amount in addition to their living 
expenses. These repaywents of principal and interest are to 
be added to the fund, which will thus constantly increase. 
This is an admirable plan, which gives help to young men at 
& time when they need it without making them in any sense 
beneficiaries. 


A host of Americans will read with genuine satisfaction the 
announcement of the appointment of Thomas Hughes to a 
judgeship in England. The ‘* Pull Mall Guzette” well says 





that the branch of t*e judiciary to which he goes is distinctly 
raised by the appointment of such a man as Mr. Hughes. 
Known in this country chiefly as a writer and as a man of 
genuine and hearty manhood, whose friendship has always 
gone out without stint to the republican experiment on this 
continent, Mr. Hughes has come to be known in Evgland as 
a man of singular candor and sagacity in the settlement of 
difficult questions between capital and labor. His long expe- 
rience in these matters, requiring the exercise of a judicial 
mind, and the rare confidence which be hus wou in conse- 
quence of the absolute impartiality which has characterized 
his course, make his appointment to a permanent position 
on the bench only @ proper recvgnition of bis ability and 
character. 


The ‘'Congregationalist” declares itself to be Evangelical, 
and adds, ‘‘ When we say ‘ Evangelical’ we intend, substan- 
tially, what Leonard Woods, and Edward Dorr Griffin, and 
Lyman Beecher, and Nathaniel W. Taylor, and Bennett 
Tyler, and Enoeh Pond, and Edwards A. Park, and Austin 
Phelps have always intended by that word.” The Christian 
Union belivves in the Gospel, and by Gospel we intend abso- 
lutely what Jesus Christ, and Paul, and Peter, aud James, 
and John, and Jude meant by that word. Now wil the 
** Copgregationalist ’’ tell us what difference there is between 
our respective positions? We are more familiar with the 
latter writers than the former ones. 


An ‘Interested Friend” asks us if we know of ‘any good 
echool for a young lady twenty-three years of age whose 
education has been neglected.” Yes, we know of a number, 
and an ‘interested friend” will find a list of them on 
page 80. This list of schools is carefully edited, and we do 
not think that there is one in the list that is not worthy 
of a place in any complete list of America’s schools. If an 
**interested friend” wants any information about any one of 
these schools we shall be glad to give it, if in our power. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Brooklyn has done a good 
thing. He has suspended the priest in charge of the Roman 
Catholic church at Coney I-land for accepting $2,000, being 
the amount of gate money collected on asirgle day at the 
Brighton Beach race course, and he has returned the money. 
This prompt and decisive action is a fine illustration of the 
spirit which ought to control the church in all such matters ; 
it cannot lay toll on the world and then preach against it. 


It is much to be hoped that the report of John Bright's 
projected visit to this country in the Fall is well-founded. 
Nothing would give Americans sincerer pleasure than an op 
portunity of welcoming the great-hearted Englishman 
whose long life has borne testimony to the steadfastness and 
elevation of his purpose, and whose friendship fcr this Goy- 
ernment in the hour when such friendships were valuable 
will never be forgotten. 


Mr. Cameron has been complaining that he cannot get 
away to Europe on account of the pressure of political busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania. It now looks as if he might shortly 
take a very considerable vacation. Between the Indepen- 
dents and the Democrats the Republican bosses are likely to 
have a time of absolute leisure, to be followed, let us hope, 
by @ permanent seclusion. 





Those persons who think that the Eastern imagination has 
faded since the days of the ‘Arabian Nights” will be re- 
assured by reading the official Egyptian report of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria. According to this picturesque 
document it appears that eight iron-clads were sunk during 
the encounter, two burned and four captured. 

The toy pistol is a far more deadly weapon than the real 
article. Accounts of deaths from its use continueto come 
in; and when one considers the number of boys who have 
been killed by it during the last few years it is astonishing 
that apy parent wi!l purchase it or allow it to be used; it 
ought really to be suppressed by law. 


The London ‘‘8pectator’ complains that the spirit of 
prophecy has died out in journalism. We do not share its re- 
grets ; if the newspapers, English and American, only report- 
ed the facts as they are the reader could prophecy for him- 
self. The difficulty is to get anything like trustworthy 
information thrdugh newspapers. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending au inquiry on any subject to ‘The Ubristia 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. 0 
through the columns of the paper or by pereonal letter. The an-we: 
will be given as promptly as practicabie.) 





Will not all our inquiring friends give us their names and 
addresses, not for publication, but for our own information. 
lf we had the personal address we could often send by mail 
valuable information which for want of the address we are 
not able to give. 





(1.) Were Drs. Stranss and Baur professors of Christian Theology 
in a University; also, are Keim and Kuenen, and, if so, how can 
any of the above hold to the views they hold, or have held, regarding 
the Christian religion and retain such professorships? (2) What 
men of eminence as profound scholars and logical critics in the Chris- 
tian world hold that the evidence of the authenticity of the books of 
both Old and New Testament is indisputable? (8.) Has any other 
religion beside Christianity shown the effects on the life which bave 
preceeded from Christianity, either in suppressing vice and crime or 
in the establishment of insiitutions of charity, hospitals, homes for 
the aged, for inebriates, etc., or in other acta of beneticence ? 

S&F. 

Strauss has twice occupied positions as a teacher of theol- 
ogy—first at Tubingen, afterwards at Zurich—but was dis- 
missed from both posts in consequence of his theological 
views and teachings. Baur was Professor of Theology at 
the University of Tubingen at the time of his death. Keim 





is professor.at the University of Zurich, and Kuenen at Lei 
den. In all these cases the Universities are not, as with us, 
under private coutrol, but are State institutions. Between 
the American plan, No theology ean be taught by the State, 
aud the Europesau plan, Auy theology may be taught by the 
State, there is uo alileruative, Uuiees, as i the cause of Dr. 
Strauss, the departure from received views Decuues 80 wide 
that the teueher hus no followers. (2) Yoursecond question 
is too broad Lo be auswered in @ parugraph ; we can only say 
in general teruis that the great majurity of those who bave 
made @ Carctul aud critical study of the vovuks of the Bible 
are CouViuced that the autiorship of must of them—not of 
ali—is a well estubllished us that of auy books of equal date. 
(3.) No otber religion except the Christian bas proved its 
claim to @ divive vrigin aud power by its actual fruits in the 
improvement of Wauners, morals, aud spiritual character. 

1. Is the **balance” or “‘salt” barometer very reliable? What 
time elapses before an indication is fulfilled? Answer this, suppos- 
ing the balance does not vary. As Lhe air gets moist the sait in one 
scale falls: as it becomes dry the salt rises. If it is not reliable 
how can I make a barometer thatis? Perhaps I do not read the 
barometer righty ; so please tell me how. 

2. Can you name an explosive which is not dangerous and which 
explodes with a bang ? 

3. I would like also to know of some way (not dangerous) of pro 
ducing a bright flash without a noise 
. f doing these things, if there are such. 

BEAUFORT, 58. U. 


I wish to know simple ways 
G. L. G, H. 


(1.) The instrument you describe as 4 ‘‘Balance” ar “Salt” 
Barometer is not @ barometer at all, but a bygrometer, or 
instrament for determining the amount of free moisture in 
the air, and not the varying weight of the atmosphere. Un- 
less constructed very carefully, with a very delicate balance, 
it would rot be reliable. A very fair barometer may be made 
by bending a piece of glass tube about fcur feet long in U 
shape, perhaps sixinches, attheend. After the tube is bent the 
upperend should be sealed, aud th: whole tube filled with 
mercury and suspended by astring. A little observation of 
the fluctuatious of the mercury column will enable you to 
connect the height of the column with tbe state of the weather. 
You can gt more extensive information in any cyclopedia. 

(2) There is no explosive which is free from danger if 
carelessly used. Gunpowder or guu-cotton is as safe a8 
any. 

(3.) A bright flash may be produced by placing a little 
1; copodium in a tube and blowing it through the flame of a 
spirit lamp; care must be taken that the burning sparks do 
not fall on any inflammable material. 





In your is-ue of May 25, in auswer to one of your correspondents, 
you mention the writings of Andrew Jukes, a Restoratiouist. Please 
answer, where and when were bis works published? Webster, in his 
definitions of Restorationist and Universalist, indicates the essential 
difference to be that Restorationists believe in ** a temporary future 
punishment,” and the Untveraalists as a class do not. Is that a cor- 
rect distinction? Is there an organization of Restorationists, as 
such, in the United States or England? Are there Restorationists in 
the evangelical churches? INQUIRER 

Andrew Jukes is an English clergyman; his views of the 
Future State are published in a very suggestive little treatise 
entitled ‘** The Restitution of all Things” (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), and can probably be obtained in this 
country of the Scribners. The term Universalist simply indi- 
cat«s the belief that all men will be eventually saved. Nearly 
all Universali ts are now Restorationists; that is, they be- 
lieve in a future punishment which will finally come to an 
end in the reformation of the guilty and their restoration to 
holiness, the favor of God, and consequent happiness. The 
old form of Universalism which denied any future punish 
ment may be said vo longer to exist in any denomination. 
There is no separate organization of Kestorationists. 





I have one subject I would like to have explained, which is this: 
1 Thessalonians iv., 15, ** that we which are alive and remain unto 
the coming of the Lord,” etc, Mark the word ** we,” which is in 
the then present tense. See also Matthew x., 23, Matthew xvi, 28, 
John xxi , 22. A. M. 

GARDNER, Mass. 

Biblical scholars are not agreed in their interpretation of 
this and kindred phrases. The coming of the Son of Man 
referred to iu Mattbew x , 23. and xvi., 28, refers, in our judg- 
ment, to the resurrection of Carist and the inauguration of 
bis kingdom and the immediate following descent of the Holy 
Ghost. The phrase referred to in Thessalonians indicates 
that the A; osties expected the Second Coming of Christ in 
their own generation. They did not, however, explicitly 
teach this, and no Scriptural doctriue of inspiration is incon- 
sistent with their having been in error upon this or any 
other point on which they do not @irectly and explicitly 
enunciate any revelation from God. 





In your issue of May 4, in answer to an ingniry as to the law in 
England and the United States against a marrying his ‘* dead wife's 
sister,” it is stated that the ground of prehibition in England is ‘tan 
ancient statute of the Israelites contained inthe Old Testament.” | 
have not been able to find such a statute in the Old Testament But 
I find where a man was prohibited from marrying (not his dead but) 
his wife’s sister during her lifetime. 

Such an act would to-day be punished as polygamy in any truly 
civilized country. D. M. 

CanTHaGgE, Rush Co., Ind. 

You are correct. The ecclesiastical law in England rests 
not on any specific statute, but on a supposed general tenor 
of the Mosaic prohibitions, and in our judgment is without 
foundation. 





Please tell me where the several Caucasian races of Europe are 
supposed to have come from before they entered that country, and 
oblige AN INTERESTED READER. 

RocuEsteErR. 

The whole subject of the origin of the races is involved in 
greatobscurity. The term Caucasian is employed to desig- 
nate the European races, from a former hypothesis that they 
all originated in the Caucasus; but this hypothesis is doubted 
by modern ethonolo; ists, who are inclined to class the pres- 
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ent inhabitants of the Caucasus with the Mongolians. The 


whole subject is still very obscure. 


Will you be kind enongh to explain what ‘‘ combing St. Cather- 
ine’s hair ” signifies ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

Mr. Morais, Livingstone Co., N. Y. 

The reference is to Catherine of Sienna. According to the 
legend she began her austerities at the early age of five. At 
the age of twelve her mother endeavored to persuade her to 
wash her face and comb her hair, and she finally yielded to 
the persuasionsof a sister; but afterwards bitterly bewailed 
with many tears this falling from grace and endeavored to 
atone for it with many penances. In her religion, clearly, 
cleanliness was not next to godliness. 


Will yon please give usa statement of the largest crop of wheat, 
per acre, known to have been raised in the United States. Also how 
many fold it is supposed to be possible to make wheat yield ina 
single season, and oblige, AN OLD FARMER. 

The first question we invite our agricultural readers to 
answer. The largest average yield, according to the agricult- 
ural report for 1880, is that of Connecticut, eighteen bushels 
tothe acre. The largest yield of which we have any record 
is that of one experimental plot on the Rothamsted farm of 
England, which produced annually, for a period of fourteen 
years, fifty-four and seven-eighths bushels to the acre. Can 
any one report a better yield ? 


Piease state through The Christian Union the meaning of the 
** little book” spoken of in Revelation. 

The connection of this book (Ch. ii.) with the book sealed 
with seven seals (Ch. v.) indicates that by it is represented 
some part of the future purposes of God. The sweetness in 
the mouth of the Apostle, and the bitterness in the belly, 
Alford interprets as indicating the present satisfaction in 
knowing something of God's holy will, and the subsequent 
sadness of spirit when the prophet perceives the sorrows and 
persecutions which will be involved in working out to its 
consummation that holy will. 





Are the lectures to be given by Prof. George P. Fisher, Lyman 
Abbott aud others, in July, at Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, 
to be publisbed? and if so, can they be had in cheap form by me and 
others? If so, where and how ? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

W. BraTTLEBoro, Vt. 

Five do}lars will constitute you a member of the “ Institute 
of Christian Philosophy” and entitle you to all its publica- 
tions for a year, including all the lectures delivered at the 
Summer School. Send to the Rev. C. C. Deems, pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York city, for particulars. 


Piease give the address of a firm manufacturing celluloid cnffs, 
collars and shirt-bosoms, and of one manufacturing or dealing in 
small toy whips for children, something like a riding whip, and 
which retail for about five, ten and fifteen cents each. L. D. 

The Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Broadway, cor. 14ih 
St., are agents for celluloid collars, cuffs, combs, ornaments, 
ete. Any large wholesale toy house will sell you toy whips ; 
there is no house that makes a specialty of them. Address 
Althof, Bergman & UCo., 326 to 330 Broadway, New York City. 


Please inform me what rank ** A Conciae History of the American 
People,” by Prof. Jacob Harris Patton, deserves, and is there a 
better single volume history on the subject? Is not this practically 
a history of the United States in as proper a sense as McCarthy’s 
“ History of Our own Times ” is a history of England for the period 
treated ? E. P. G. 

It is a useful compend of 990 pages, and is perhaps as sat- 
isfactory as any work can be which endeavors to put so 
much into so little space. 


Who is supposed to be the author or the authors of four articles in 
the ** North American Review,” entitled *‘ An Advertisement for a 
New Religion ” (July, 187); ** Confessions of an Aguostic”’ (Sept. 
1879); ** What Morality have we Left,” and “A Review of the Fight,” 
all republished by Scribner, entitled ‘* Conflicts of the Age.” 

Prosrenriry, 8. C. J. i. 

The articles were published anonymously, but are popularly 
attributed to Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College. 


Did Jacob Abbott ever write a book called * Little Mary’s First Les- 
sons about God”? If so, is it in print now? Is there any printed 
catalogue or list of his books obtainable ? Cc, 

The ** Literary World” published a complete list of the 
publications of Jacob Abbott and it is reprinted in the Me- 
morial Edition of the “ Young Christian.” ‘Little Mary’s 
Lessous about God” was not written by him. 





Do you know of a book of travels that will take the reader through 
Eagland, Holland, Belgium, France, Germany and Italy? where it 
can be obtained and Mow much it will cost ? O. M. C, 

Either ‘‘ The Old World in its New Face,” by Dr. Bellows 
(Harpers), or ‘From the Lakes of Kularney tothe Golden 
Horn,” by Dr. Field (Scribners), will answer your want, 
though both cover more ground than you indicate. Write to 
pblishers for price, etc. 


HEALTH JoURNAL.—We cannot recommend to you any 
‘*best”’ Health Journal. The good doctors are tuo busy 
curing the sick to write articles to tell the well how to keep 
80; aud the popular writers on health topics are apt to be 
either superficial or exhibitors of hobbies. 





STAMMERER —We cannot advise you as to any specific 
remedy for stammering. Beware of advertised cures. Con- 
sult your family physician, or some specialist in nervous 
disorders. Either one ought to be able to give you wise 
counsel. 

Was the music of the lullaby, “ Birds in the Night,” by Arthur 


Sullivan, originaily written for those words, or for ‘* Hush-a-by 
Bacon,” in the opera of ** Cox and Box.” AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


For ‘‘ Birds in the Summer Night.” 





SuBscRIBFR.—We con learn of no place for the teaching 
of the Kindergarten metdods to teachers except the Society 
for Ethical Culture, of tais city. Address Miss F. E, Schwed- 
ler, No. 155 West 34th Street. 





PHILOSOPHY AT GREENWOOD LAKE. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


VERYBODY who happens to read this letter will 
look for a few choice allusions in the first sen- 
tences to the groves of the Academy, Socrates’ prayer 
for beauty on the banks of the Ilissus, and otber im- 
pressive incidents in classical philosophy, but no such 
allusions will be made. Why should Greenwood Lake 
burden itself with memories of the antique while it has 
allthe problems of the future in hand? If Plato's 
name does not appear on the list of lecturers, that is 
Plato’s misfortune; the managers who secured so 
many men of mind would certainly have made a place 
for him had he been fortunate enough to live two 
thousand years and more later. Socrates was not to 
be found standing meditatively on the shore of the 
placid lake, but many wise and witty men, with a fine 
gift at conversation, were to be observed rowing leis- 
urely upon its inviting waters. Even Dr. Deems him- 
self, *whose wit seasoned every exercise with Attic salt, 
was observed to pull a stroke full of good intentions. 
Greenwood Lake is a far saner place than Concord ; 
the near proximity of the hospitable Club House, with 
its inviting appeal to mundane pleasures, puts a bit in 
the teeth of speculation and keeps it thoroughly in 
hand. There are no Orphic sayings, no priestess 
makes dim and nebulous prophecies, and if there is a 
tripod in the vicinity it is carefully secreted. Man is 
not treated as an abstract brain; his totality is cheer- 
fully and agreeably recognized. When he arrives upon 
the ground he decides whether he will put a roof over 
his head or return to the habits of his ancestors and 
lodge in atent. If he has come in a proper frame of 
mind, and has the historic sense weil developed, he 
throws off civilization, and casts in his lot with Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, and the other worthies who have 
lived in tents. When he retires at night unusual 
noises fill his ear and an oppressive sense of the near 
proximity of large masses of animal life comes over 
him, but if he is wise he will! reflect that this is pre- 
cisely what Thoreau ard Burroughs, and all the other 
intimate friends of nature, declare to be the special 
charm of familiar acquaintance with her; he will re- 
member that he is in the presence of a hoary past, that 
his tent pole was the beginning of architecture, and 
he will finally sleep the sleep of the just. He will 
awake early and discover that the morning has woven 
a new charm over the lake and the encircling hills. If 
he is a man born to special good fortume he will borrow 
Dr. Deems’s boat and row leisurely down to Waterstone 
Cottage, and under that hospitable roof he will partake 
of a breakfast which wiil make him feel that the paths 
of philosophy are paths of pleasantness and ali her 
ways are ways of peace. He will return to his boat 


with a serene consciousness that at least one of his | 


ideals has been realized, and,will await the metaphysics 
of the morning with unruffled calmness. 

Nothing could be more charming than the lecture- 
room, open on three sides to the surrounding scenery, 
with picturesque glimpses of the lake, and tall trees 
standing silently about as if eager to overhear some 
word of the vast and mysterious universe of which 
they form a part. The lecturer finds the place and 
the occasion congenial. The hush and beauty of the 
summer are in the air, there is a refreshing sense of 
remoteness from noisy towns, the audience is choice 
in character and thoroughly appreciative and atten- 
tive. After the lecture there is dinner, and at half 
past two the lecturer faces his audience again and sub- 
mits for an hour to an informal examination on the 


theme of the morning. After this exercise there is a‘ 


delightful interval of leisure until the evening lecture, 
filled up with walks in the woods, with congenial talk, 
with rowing and swimming, with books and letters, or 
with that happy seclusion which the woods, the leisure 
and the mental exercise of the day combine to clothe 
with alluring charm. 

Let no one suspect frona the frivolous emphasis on 
externalities of which this letter is guilty that the 
School of Philosophy at Greenwood Lake makes an 
easy compromise with speculation, and takes its phi- 
losophy under the guise of amusement. A glarve at 
the programme will dispel any such erroneous impres- 
sion. Professor Fisher has spoken on ‘‘ The Argument 
for the Being of a God,” and on ‘‘ Miracles ;” Professor 
Ladd, on ‘‘Nature and the Supernatural,” ‘‘ Inspira- 
ion,” and ‘‘ Revelation;” Mr. Gladden, on ‘‘ Ciaris- 
tianity and Social Science ;” Prof. Noah K Davis, on 
ihe ‘‘ Duality of Mind and Brain ;” Professor Patton, 
on the ‘‘ Genesis of the Idea of God;” Dr. Abbott, on 
** What the Bible Is and Why I Believe It ;” President 
Bascom, on ‘‘ Mind and Matter ;” Professor Young, on 
different aspects of Astronomy; Charles F. Win- 
gate on Cleanliness next to Godliness; Dr. Butler, of 
Middletown, on ‘‘ Insanity,” and Mr. Mabie on ‘ Lit- 
erature and Popular Life.” As a rule the lectures 


have been eminently suggestive and heipful; they 
have gone over much hotly contested ground and 
dissipated somewhat the blinding smoke of contro- 





versy ; they have made wise concessions to opponents, 
indicated points of harmony, and breathed throughout 
a spirit of devotion to truth for the sake of truth. In 
a word, the Summer School at Greenwood Lake is 
doing a much needed work, and doing it well. 
GREENWOOD LakE. H. W. M. 








HE AND SHE. 
By Hsatmar H. BoYeseEn. 
E sat in honor’s seat, 
~~ And rapturous ladies gazed into his eyes. 
She stood without, beneath the wintry skies, 
In snow and sleet. 


He spoke of Faith’s decay ; 

The ladies sighed because he spoke so true. 

She hid her face in hands frost-numbed and blue, 
But dared not pray. 


In church, in court, and street, 
Men bowed and ladies smiled where’er he went. 
She stole through life, by shame and hunger bent, 
With bleeding feet. 


Upon his wedding day 
She stood, with burning eyes that fain would weep, 
And heard the dancers’ tread, the music's sweep, 
Sound far away. 
The bride so pure and true 
He took unto himself in haughty mood; 
And all the paltry world applauding stood, 
Though well it kuew 
The while in frost and snow 
Half-clad she stood upon whose maiden breast 
He pledged his faith, for love’s supremest test, 
In joy and woe. 








ELECTION DAY IN IOWA. 


By Franogs E. WILtarp. 


oe 


LL of whichI saw,” can only be said by the 

Omniscient, of so great a movement as that 
in Iowa. One little glimpse in a single pleasant 
village came to me. Marion, near Cedar Rapids, is one 
among the fifteen hundred “polling-places” of the 
‘*Hawkeye State,” of whose ninety-nine counties 
seventy-five gave a majority on the 27th of June of 
over fifty thousand for a Constitutional Amendment 
prohibiting the liquor traffic. Marion has about one 
thousand voters, of whom nine hundred cast their 
ballots, and of these seven hundred were for prohibi- 
tion. As Mrs. L. H. Carhart, the earnest-hearted 
President of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, lives in Marion, I determined to spend the ‘‘day 
of days” with her, after having visited by her invita. 
tion twenty towns and cities, ‘‘speaking unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward,” and urging 
upon them our temperance war-cry, *‘ The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon.” 

Picture a lovely tree-embowered village, a fair June 
day, a population voluntarily turned out of doors, 
but all so orderly and quiet that an almost Sabbath 
restfulness is in the air. Promptly at nine o’clock 
the deep tones of the Court House bell summon the 
Sunday-school children to the Methodist church, 
whence, headed by the Band of Hope, they are to 
march to the park, just opposite the polls. Soon after 
the Presbyterian bell calls the women to their all-day 
prayer-meeting—the voters not being invited, for the 
motto is, ‘‘The Home expects every man to do his 
duty—at the polls.” As a matter of fact I rang 
a church-bell for the first time in my life on the 
27th of June, we women having it all our own 
way; pastors, deacons and such like spending the 
entire day at the City Hall, most of them not 
even going to dinner. Toward night some of them 
came by way of jubilee to tell us what a victory was 
gained, the good Methodist minister and the principal 
of the high school taking the lead whenthe closing 
hours arrived. ‘Ihe bell rang every hour to denote 
that a new meeting was begun. Some of our good 
friends said, ‘‘ Enter into thy c!oset and shut thy 
door,” ard inveighed against the frequent bell, but 
gentle Mrs. Carhart said, ‘‘ ‘With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation ;’ that bell is the voice 
of the Christian people of this village confessing him 
‘upon whose shoulder the Government sball be.’” 

But while the chastened voices of their mothers sang 
* Rock of Ages” at the church on the corner, near 
the City Hall, whata din their young hopefuls were 
making two blocks away at the Methodistic rendezvous! 
Having opened the Women’s Prayer-Meeting, Mrs. 
Carhart’s swift steps passed on to where the clamoring 
throng were decking themselves with badges and 
dividing the spoil of flags and banners. There was 
a strong tendency manifest for ‘‘all to be corporals,” 
and to indicate that fact by hoisting some insignia 
aloft, perceiving which, with ready tact, the ladies 
in attendance improvised mottoes and wreaths of 
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evergreen, fastened to bits of lath, broomstick or hoe- 
handle, and the boys’ hearts were set at rest. Meekly 
the girls marched forth two by two, and stood upon 
the order of their going until carefully graded accord- 
ing to their height, when, with plume and banner gay, 
they led cff to the lovely park, with the boys fol- 
lowing in due order, and the lo.g bright line show- 
ing such mottoes as ‘‘ Please vote for the Homes of 
Marion,” ‘‘ Tremble, King Alcohol, we shall grow up,” 
“Stand aside, gentlemen, here come the future 
voters,” while the star-spangled banner, stuck in hat 
bands or borne aloft in eager little hands, made its 
mute but eloquent appeal. Up and down through the 
streets they marched, the ladies forming their guard of 
honor, and finally drawing up in the park they sang in 
their clear, cheery tones : 
** My drink is water bright, water bright, water bright, 
My drink is water brigtt from the crystal spring.” 
This was followed by 
* Get ready for the jubilee, 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
When this our country shall be free, 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
The girls will sing, the boys will shout, 
When alcohol is voted out, 
And we'll ail be gay 
When temperance ries our land.” 

These musical exhortations were applauded by the 
grave citizens in the great group across the way, and 
thus encouraged the children sang, 

** Keep to the right,” 
gave a three times three for the amendment, and 
retired in good order from the field. 

Meanwhile, about three doors from the City Halla 
beautiful flag had been flung to the breeze, and the 
announcement of ‘“‘W. C. T. U. Free Lunch for 
all” greeted the eye. Here a committee of ladies 
worked hard all day, and fragrant coffee sent forth its 
pleasant invitation on the breeze. Voters were con- 
stantly passing in and out, temperance men would 
enter and confidentially sallow the leading ladies to 
peep at the ‘“‘tally” which they carefully kept, and 
here were brought to us the telegrams from all over 
the State: ‘‘ Day fine, voters all out, ladies all out, 
business suspended, prospects good,” words which 
we could hardly see for tears of joy and hope. The 
lunch room was adorned with those pretty things that 
women bring from home; plants, trailing vines, 
brackets, pictures and flowers. Washington, and 
Martha by his side, Lincoln and Garfield, our greatest 
and best. ‘‘ Ab,” said the active loca] president, ‘‘ they 
call thisa fast age, and so it is, but in a blessed sense fast 
when you come to the temperance question. Neither 
Washington nor Lincoln saw greater things for God 
and home and native land than we shall see and 
share in.” 

An old gentleman—past eighty—came in after cast- 
ing his vote, and as he took us by the hand he said, 
“*To think I have lived to see this day, and to help on 
its victory! Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, O Lord, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
The dear old man called it ‘‘ voting for the improve- 
ment;” and we women thought he had stumbled on 
the right, if not the legal phrase. Every few minutes 
some temperance man would rush in with such in- 
cidents as these: ‘‘ Ladies, what do you think! Blank, 
the brewer, took his team and went into the country 
for a sick man he felt sure would stand by him. The 
poor fellow was hardly able to come, but, he did, and 
when the brewer had helped him in and offered him a 
ballot against the amendment, what did he do but 
fumble in his pocket, fetch out one of our kind that 
his wife had got for him, and put it in, with all 
the anti fellows looking blank enough. Another 
man went to vote, while the saloon keeper who 
brought him was entangled in an argument by our 
minister. He voted all right, and when the saloon 
keeper found it out he looked like a cat that has lost 
its mouse, and saidy ‘How dare he! Why the fellow 
owes me this very minute for at least one keg o’ 
beer!’ A mam who has always patronized the 
saloons came to Dr. C. and said, ‘I'm about wrecked; 
I’ve paid the money into these places that belonged 
to my family, and ought to have gone into flour and 
coal ; but I tell you I’m bound to strike one blow for 
the right now that I’ve got such a grand chance.’ ” 

All day long at the polls stood the Congregational 
minister, with sprained and painful ankle, supporting 
himself by leaning on his cane, pleading good-naturedly 
with voters, holding men whe had come to peddle 
anti-amendment ballots in endless argument, and lift- 
ing up his heart to God for victory. All day long the 
beet brain and brawn of Marion were all things to all 
men, that by all means they might win the most. It 
is like the nil admirari school of fossiliferous commu- 
nities to speak about ‘‘ keeping clear of politics,” but 
the best men of the bravest State in the Republic do 
not so speak. They ‘‘go in to win,” as runs their own 
forcible phrase, and they honor the mothers that bore, 
the teachers who taught, the preachers who exhorted, 
and the homes that are proud of them, The only man 
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whom I saw in Marion who seemed out of tune with | will of the people, or even of the majority of the peo- 


the ‘“* Gloria” of the day was a crumpled up, cranky 
and slightly intoxicated old Englishman (no fair expo- 
nent of that splendid race), who, after we had given 
him lunch and when we offered him the right kind of 
a ballot, fired up with these words: ‘‘You’re too late; 
I voted ’fore Icame to lunch. I’m dead set agen your 
law and I'll always be dead set agen it, because I’m 
opposed to this here female rule /” 

There was no more ‘‘teHing” work than that of the 
young ladies and the children. They stripped the 
gardens of their choicest flowers, made them up into 
bouquets, and gave thfem out to men who agreed to 
vote for the amendment. Isaw many a man in his 
shirt sleeves wearing a bunch of flowers, the symbol of 
home’s sweetness, love and purity. I sawcolored men 
whose whole faces were one smile of delight as fair 
fingers proffered them a sprig of violets and mignon- 
ette because they said they would vote for the amend- 
ment. I saw arough farmer in ‘“ stogy boots” care- 
fully putting his flowers aside, ‘‘to take home to my 
wife,” he said. 

When sunset came and we knew we bad the victory, 
and knew that the saloon men were saying, ‘*‘ Now, 
are you folks going to jeer at us and get up a big blow- 
out over this thing ?” it was sweet and memorable to 
bear the womanly voice of the president saying, in that 
lust hour of prayer, ‘‘ Let us remember the Gospel ex- 
hortatiou, ‘Be pitiful; be courteous.’” In keeping 
with this spirit were the resolutions passed next day 
by the State W. C. T. U., ‘‘pledging the good word, 
good will and patronage of the women of Iowa to those 
whose business has been declared illegal whenever 
they enter on any occupation that is beneficial to so- 
ciety.” No wonder there was joy in the homes of 
Iowa! The women have been so intent upon their 
temperance work that, as Mrs. J. Ellen Foster said (she 
who, more than any other, has wrought for the giori- 
ous consummation), ‘ It has filled our very souls. 
Why, the frogs in the swamps have croaked ‘’Mend- 
ment’ in my ears; the birds in the branches bave 
twittered ‘"Mendment!’; the little lambs have bleated, 
andthe mother sheep have baa-ed, and the cows in 
the pastures have mooed ‘’Mendment!’; and there is 
no other word in Iowa until we win.” 

In the winning how many hearts rejoice! Iowa sent 
eighty-three thousand men to fight the South, but 
those gentle women yonder, whom we were once 
taught to call implacable, prayed ail day long for the 
success of this greatest battle ever fought by the 
Hawkeye State. I have their kind letters from ‘‘all 
along shore” of the seaboard and the Gulf, deziring me 
to tell the women of Iowa of their love and their pray- 
ers. From Maine to Oregon, from Charleston to Sacra- 
mento, from New Orleans to Salt Lake, the temper- 
ance women were on their knees that day. In 
Chicago our best pastors led the meeting of our Union 
at Farwell Hall, and it was a millennial ray to see in 
the great secular papers a telegram with such a head- 
ing as ‘ Availeth Much. Let us Take Courage.” 

** God’s in his heaven ; 
Ali's right with the world,” 
or, as Mrs. Stowe divinely puts it: ‘* Whatever ought 
to happen is going to happen.” 
EvansTOn, IIl. 








GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
L 


N aconversation one evening at a club supper, a 
I literary and scientific Englishman, whose reputa- 
tion is trans-Atlantic, gave me in five minutes an in- 
sight into social, political and religious problems of 
English life such as I had not before obtained from 
either beck or man. Without attempting here to re- 
port his conversation, I start with his text, a sugges- 
tive classification of Eaoglish people, and follow with 
some suggestions which naturally cluster about it, 
without attempting even to determine myself how far 
they are his and how far my own. The classification 
of Euglish people which he gave me is as follows : 


I ctb.bsnc00sbeasenacnabennbuncesedhs 8,000,000 
Children...... Rakcdinsseses stances 6,010,008 
Mariculbariaes. .........ccccsccrseoess cee seoees 2,000,000 
Buyers and sellers... ......-.e0. ee eee cece rece cece 2,000,000 
Shopmen, laborers, Ctc...........-ceees rescence 6,000,000 
Governing class.... 1,000,000 

BE. nach hs nets pa tansscn ees chance mpeoen rename 25,000,000 


I give the figures as they were given to me, without 
verifying them. Probably authorities would differ 
somewhat, both in estimate and in classification, and 
the round numbers show that the estimate is a rough 
one; but it will do for my purpose. The governing 
class includes the landed gentry and those immediately 
dependent on and connected with them, the clergy, 
miiitary and the legal profession; it does not in- 
clude the medical profession. Until a compara- 
tively recent period this one million governed the other 
twenty-four. The object of the English political sys- 
tem was not, as in the United States, to ascertain the 





ple; it was to select the best and most intelligent in 
the country and leave them to frame the laws and ad- 
minister the government for the rest. Politically and 
socially Great Britain was an aristocracy ; 7. ¢., a gov- 
ernment by the few best over the many common peo- 
ple. 

The dividing of the English people into classes, the 
top and the bottom, the aristocracy and the democracy, 
the nobility and the commoners, dates from a very 
early period. A comprehension of it is necessary to 
an understanding of English history, political and 
religious. From the days of William the Conqueror 
down, the history of Eagland is little more than a 
constant effort on the part of the commoners to get a 
constantly increasing share of the government. Under 
the lead of Simon de Montfort they wrested a parlia- 
ment from the king and a privilege of sitting in it from 
the barons; under Henry VIIL they claimed and ob- 
tained the right to read the Bible in their own tongue, 
in spite of priests, Papal and Protestant, who claimed 
the prerogative of reading and interpreting it to them ; 
under Cromwell they succeeded in securing perma- 
nently the power of the purse against the wiles and 
the swords of the Stuarts; under Erskine they won, 
despite Pitt and Fox, the right to criticise freely the 
governors and the government in public speech and 
public print. But still the battle goes on; and all the 
more important political, religious and social ques- 
tions in England are phases of this perpetually recur- 
ring struggle between the top and the bottom, between 
the ten million of agriculturists, commercial men, 
shopmen, laborers, etc., and the one million of rulers, 
as to the relative distribution of political and money 
power. 

The distinctions of classare the first and most notice- 
able feature of Eaglish life—a feature which impresses 
the American traveler everywhere. You ride in first 
class, second class and third class cars; you eat in first 
class, second class and third class refreshment rooms. 
If you go to the theater you pay $2.50 for a first class 
seat, and goin adress suit and opera cloak, or ycu 
pay sixty-two and a balf cents and have as good a seat, 
though not quite as comfortable, and go in a business 
suit and a waterproof; if you go to a cathedral, you 
go first class with an ecclesiastical dignitary or a mem- 
ber of the county society, and sit in a stall with the 
white gowns all about you, or you go second class and 
sit on a bench with a little gulf fixed between you and 
Dives, only it is Dives that is in Abraham’s bosom. 
The contrast in this respect between the Roman Cath- 
olic and the Protestant Episcopal cathedral is very 
curious. In the Roman Catholic cathedral the priests 
are separated froin the people; it is the priests and 
their attendants who are the aristocracy, the people 
are on acommon level. In the Protestapt Episcopal 
Cathedral the priests and choir boys and county soci- 
ety are all intermingled, and the priest goes, at differ- 
ent parts of the service, from one end of the cathedral 
to the other; but the aristocracy and commonalty are 
divided by an invisible }ine which no one ventures to 
cross except by invitation of a verger. The same 
class distinctions are visible in common life. If you 
are third class you ride in a ’bus; if second class, in a 
cab; if first class, ina brougham. The classes are them- 
selves subdivided ; the upper first class ride in their 
own brougham with a liveried coachman; the lower 
third class sit on top of the’bus. Two children were 
overheard by a friend of mine comparing notes. 

‘* How does your doctor come to see you ?” said Miss 
Aristocrat, aged seven, to her companion. 

‘** He comes ina cab.” 

“Ours doesn’t. We wouldn’t have a doctor who 
comes inacab. Ours comes in his own brougham 
and has a footman.” 

The ownership of land is the symbol of upper-class- 
dom, the essential but not always the sufficient condi- 
tion of admission to the select circle. The landed 
gentry are the aristocracy. The bigger the landed 
property, the higher presumptively the place on the 
social pedestal. The only really genteel thing to do in 
England for a living is to own land and live on the 
rents. If a man has made money by commercial 
ventures and wants to enter the charmed circle, he 
sells out his business, goes into the country, and buys 
a country seat. He then begins to lay siege. If he is 
of good family and his business has been genteel—notu 
too commercial—he may get in himself. But gener- 
ally he hovers around on the outer circle, disdained 
by the county aristocracy and disdaining the common 
folks, and shut up to comparative social seclusion. 
But he sends his boys to Oxford or Cambridge and 
gives them plenty of money, and if they are good fel- 
lows, with the instincts of a gentleman, they make the 
acquaintance of the sons of the nobility. Education 
breaks down social barriers in England as everywhere 
else; they are invited by gentlemen classmates to their 
houses; they may even perhaps marry into the aristo- 
cratic circle; at all events, if they are rich enough, 
and idle enough, and gentlemanly enough, they can 
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generally yet recognized, and by the third generation 
the new family is fairly fellowshiped by the old fam- 
ilies. I recall one instance where this process is going 
on in a county town about fifty miles from London, 
A merchant who has amassed a large fortune in deal- 
ing with horses has bought a fine old country-seat and 
gone out there to live. He and his wife live alone. 
They cannot interchange calls with their inferior 
neighbors, and their superiors will not interchange 
calls with them. But the boys are getting on at Ox- 
ford, and are guests in houses whose doors are her- 
metically sealed against the father and the mother. 
In the same town a country squire, a member of the 
county society, a scion of an old and honorable family, 
was guilty of the indiscretion of marrying a school- 
teacher. He can lunch and club and bachelorize with 
any gentleman in the county, but society closes its 
doors absolutely upon bis unfortunate wife ; and she is 
shut upto herself, her husband and herchildren. In one 
town which I visited in England a ball for charitable 
purposes had been given not long before. It was under 
the auspices of the nobility, and the county society at- 
tended it. The two physicians of the town went with 
their wives. They purchased their tickets and were 
admitted ; but they danced with each others’ wives all 
the evening. No country gentleman would take the un- 
titled dames for a partner, and no county lady an un- 
landed doctor. 

Closely affiliated with the land-owners are the offi- 
cers of the army and the clergy of the Church of Eng. 
land. The latter form a sort of connecting link 
between the various classes of English society. Par- 
venus even in the church dare not call, except pro- 
fessionally, on the middle classes; but bishops, deans 
and rectors, especially if of such old family connec- 
tions that their standing cannot be questioned, in- 
vite all classes to their houses and meet with all 
classes without hesitation, though generally with a 
certain gracious condescension which is not opnoxious 
because it is not assumed but natural. 

From this Upper class society grades, drawn by a 
series of gradations tolerably well defi.ed and almost 
universally recognized. The professional men consti- 
tute the Upper Middle; with them, though a grade be- 
low, are the large commercial men, wholesale dealers, 
great carriers and the like; next come the great Mid- 
dle class, the shopmen, farmers, upper and prosperous 
mechanics, superintendents of works, etc., etc.; then 
the Upper Lower, the salesmen, mechanics, smaller 
farmers; then the Lower class, day laborers, farm 
laborers, miners, operatives ; last of all the tramps, 
beggars and criminals. Between each of these c asses 
a great guif is fixed; no one thinks of crossing it tem- 
porarily, and only the greatest success can bridge it 
and carry one over permanently from the lower to the 
higher rank. Rarely does the laborer become a farmer, 
or the shopman a wholesale merchant, or the mechanic 
a master of mechanics, or even the wealthy merchant 
a landowner and a recognized member of the landed 
estate. I say that these distinctions are almost univer- 
sally recognized ; how universally may be indicated by 
the single fact that I learned of but one church in Eng- 
land—even among the dissenting churches—the chil 
dren of whose pastor went to the church Sabbath- 
school. They could not do so without intermingling 
with the lower classes—i. e., with the children of 
tradesmen and mechanics. In truth, to an English- 
map, of whatever social grade, the fluent state of soci- 
ety in the Usited States, where all classes mingle, and 
where men pass with perfect facility from one class to 
another, is absolutely inexplicable. They cannot com- 
prehend the possibility of such a condition. It is al- 
most equally difficult for an American to understand 
English social life, with its entire people traveling 
from the cradle to the grave in first, second and third 
class compartments. Butit is only as one does un- 
derstand this fact that he can understand the funda- 
mental religious, social and political problems of Eng- 
lish life. Of its bearings on those problems I shall 
speak in another paper. L. A. 








HELPING HANDS. 
By M. M. MoBrypsg. 


° 3 ELPING IIand Associations” are companies 

of women who meet once a week, during the 
winter, to sew for thei. own benetit. In this city they 
are a.l cond:cted on the same general principles, and 
have from 100 to 600 members, who are divided into 
classes of from ten to twenty each, under the care of 
ladies who volunteer to superintend them. They 
meet fortwo hours one afternoon in the week, and 
receive clothing and groceries to the amount of twenty- 
five or thirty cents for their work. They make men’s, 
women’s and children’s flannel and cotton undercloth- 
ing, calico aprons and dresses, sheets, pillow-cases 
and veu-covers, for which they pay with the money 
they earn, being charged the exact cost of the material. 
As soon as a woman has finished and paid for one 
piece of work her teacher may order any other article 





she may require from the Cutting Committee, which 
meets in the morning of the same day and will furnish 
it at the next meeting. This committee cuts out and 
prepares the work ordered the week before, from a list 
furnished them, an‘ as each piece is ready there is 
pasted on it a label like this: 

H. H. A. 

Class No. 23. 
Mary Hoffman. 

1 Sheet. 

50 cents. 

The work of a class is then put in a pile by itself to 
be distributed by the teachers. The Grocery Com- 
mittee sells tea, coffee, sugar, rice and soap, and each 
woman is required to spend part of the money she 
earns in groceries. No article can be taken home till 
it is finished and paid for, and all supplies must be 
ordered from the Work and Grocery Committees 
through the teachers. The meetings are opened with 
singing and a short prayer, and after the classes are 
fairly at work, the teachers either read to or orally 
instruct their pupils, besides superintending their 
work. Oncea wonth a “Tea” is given, consisting 
usually of coffee, sandwiches and sometimes plain 
cake. At the end of each year is a festival and anni- 
versary. 

Such an association is purely a charity, inasmuch as 
there is no return for money expended, each woman 
receiving clothing and provisions in payment for work 
done for herself. A careful system of visiting is re- 
quired, that none may be relieved who do not really 
need to be helped in this way, and a considerable 
amount of n oney must be raised to buy material to 
carry on the work. Very little gratitude is to be ex- 
pected from the recipients, who usually hold that they 
work for what they receive, and have, :herefore, a 
right to it; but great good follows in many ways. 
There is the personal influence exercised by the 
teachers, who, if they are earnest and faithful, win the 
respect and affection of their classes and acquire an 
influence over them which is a lasting benefit, and 
then there is the feeling of independence from the fact 
that nothing is given which has not been earged. Most 
of these women belong to the poorest of our people, 
into whose lives comes little recreation, and who look 
forward to these afternoons as bright spots in their 
lives. The good that is done is further shown by the 
constantly increasing number of these ‘ Helping 
Hands” which are being established among us. Every 
year there are more and more. What we have said of 
them is merely by way of suggestion, nothing more 
being possible in our limited space, but the work is 
worthy of consideration, and any further information 
will be gladly given. 








THE “CHRISTIAN” CHURCH. 
By tHe Rav. Freperiox D. Power. 

HE religious people known as ‘ Christians,” or 
‘* Jisciples of Christ” simply, had their origin in 
the early half of the present century in Kentucky, 
parts of Ohio and West Virginia. Alexander Campbell, 
of Bethany, W. Va., was a prominent teacher of the 
views held by them, and after him they are some- 
times called, but without their consent, ‘‘ Campbell- 
ites.” Since Mr. Campbell’s death, which occurred in 
1866, they have made their mightiest strides. Though 
the youngest of the religious bodies, they have ad- 
vanced from the foot of the list to the fifth rank, and 
are increasing at a rate of not less than 50,000 yearly. 
They now number 678,000 communicants in this ¢oun- 
try, and have churches in Eogland, Australia, France, 
Denmark, Turkey, and the Island of Jamaica. Their 
strength in the United States is chiefly in the West and 
South-west, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Ohio having the largest bodies. They support some 
forty colleges and sixty religious periodicals. Among 
their communicants, besides the late President, may be 
mentioned Judge J. 8. Black of Pennsylvania, ex-At- 
torney-general; ex-Governor R. M. Bishop, of Ohio, 
and a number of members of both houses of Congress. 
In agreement with what arecalled evangelical Chris- 
tians the Disciples accept the divine inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures; the revelation of God in the tri-per- 
sonality of,the Father, Son and Spirit; the all-sufficiency 
of the Bible as a rule of faith and practice ; the divine 
excellency of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God ; his 
incarnation, doctrines, miracles, death as a sin offering, 
resurrection and ascension; the personal mission of 
the Holy Spirit to convince the world of sin, righteous- 
ness, and judgment, and te comfort and sanctify 
Christians; the alienation of man from God and his 
dependence upon the divine mercy in Christ; the 
necessity of faith and repentance to salvation; the 
importance of baptism and the Lord’s Supper as divine 
ordinances; the duty of observing the Lord’s Day in 
memory of the resurrection of Jesus; the necessity of 
holiness and benevolence in Christians ; the divine ap- 
pointment of the church of Christ, composed of all 





who by faith and obedience confess his name; the 
fullness of the gospel to all who will accept it on the 
New Testament conditions; the final judgment, with 
the reward of the righteous and the punishment of the 
wicked. 

In disagreement with all other religionists the Disci- 
ples hold, that while both Old and New Testaments are 
equally inspired both are not equally binding upon 
Christians ; the Old being God’s will with reference to 
the Jews, the New his will with reference to us. God 
hath spoken in these last days unto us by aSon. Ac- 
cepting fully the Scripture statements concerning the 
Godhead, they repudiate the philosophical speculations 
of both Unitarians and Trinitarians; they do not use 
the theological terms common to the schools, but in- 
sist on ‘‘the form of sound words” given in the Script- 
ures concerning Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Taey 
do not, therefore, use the term ‘* Trinity,” while hold- 
ing the generally received evangelical ground on this 
subject. Accepting the Bible as the all-sufficient rule 
of faith and practice, they repudiate all other creeds 
and human grounds of fellowship. Receiving Jesus 
in all his divinity and Christhood, they accept the 
truth that he is the Christ, the Son of God, as the one 
article of faith, the creed of the church, the fundamen- 
tal fact of Christianity ; and belief in Jesus as the 
Christ with all the heart, witk repentance, is all they 
ask in order to baptism and church membership. Rec- 
ognizing the agency of the Holy Spirit in conversion, 
they repudiate all theories of special spiritual opera- 
tions outside of the Word, but demand that the sinner 
shall hear, believe, repent, and obey the G spel, declar- 
ing that God will do the rest. A/imitting the necessity 
of faith and repentance, they submit no tests of human 
formulas of belief, but on confession of Christ, and 
heartfelt desire to leave sin and work righteousness, 
men are baptized and received into the church. Ac- 
cepting baptism as a divine ordinance, they insist that 
‘*he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 
They bid men ‘‘repent and be baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins,” and claim that 
the evidence of pardon and the gift of the Spirit is not 
in dreams or visions but in the sinner’s S:riptural faith, 
repentance, and obedience to the Gospel. Claiming 
the Lord’s Supper as a divine institution, they consider 
it not as a sacrifice but a memorial feast, and keep it 
on every first day of the week ; meeting as the Lord’s 
people, and recognizing neither open nor close com- 
murion. The Lord’s Day they regard not as the Sib- 
bath but as a New Testament appointment in memory 
of the resurrection. Toe Church cf Christ with them 
is not a sect but a divine institution. Sects are not 
branches of the Caurch of Christ but are unscriptural ; 
God’s people are to be gathered from them, and to be 
united in the one body of which C irist is the head. 

In common with the Baptists, the Disciples hold that 
the action of baptism is immersion. Immersion they 
claim to be the only baptism that is Scriptural and 
that could be universally agreed upon and accepted by 
believers. As tothe subjects of baptism, they teach 
that only believers in Christ should be baptized, and 
therefore reject infant baptism as unscriptural and 
unnecessary. With respectto the design of baptism, 
they accord more with Pedobaptists. They baptize 
‘“‘for the remission of sins,” as the Apostles did on 
Pentecost, and claim that the sinner in obeying the 
ordinance appropriates God's promise of pardon, re- 
lying on the divine testimony, ** He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved ;” ** Repent and be baptized 
for the remission of sins.” 

The Disciples date the Christian institution from 
Pentecost; the Jewish institution, they assert, passed 
away when Carist cried, ‘It is finished;” all things 
then became new, and the New Testament, with them, 
contains the history, constitution and laws of the 
Church of Christ. In church government they have 
no distinction between clergy and laity. Their gov- 
ernment is congregational, with evangelists or preach- 
ers, bishops or elders, and deaeons. The Bible is the 
only book of doctrine and discipline. They have a 
system of co-operation for general missionary work at 
home and abroad, and meet in district, State and 
general conventions, which are not legislative,but ad- 
visory bodies. 

The special plea of the Disciples is the restoration of 
original apostolic Curistianity, its doctrines, ordi- 
nances and fruits; and the union of all Curistians. 
They insist that as in the beginning there was one 
spiritual brotherhood, one body with one Lord, one 
faith and one baptism, there should be but one to-day ; 
that all party. names, creeds and organizations should 
be abandoned, and the church have no creed but the 
Bible, no law but the Lord’s, and no name but the 
Master’s; and that as nothing was necessary as the 
basis of that primitive union but the common teach- 
ing of Christ and the Apostles, so nothing is now essen- 
tial to the union of Christians but the Apostles’ teach- 
ing, and nothing essential to the conversion of the 
world but the union and co-operation of Christians 
with the Apostles’ teaching or testimony. 
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THE BELL OF ST. ALPHEGE. 
By Erior McCormick. 
Ill. 


RACES visit to St. Benedict’s had been as hastily 
conceived as it was executed, Ever since the 
sermon at St. Alphege she had been anxious to hear 
Trafford preach again, but her disapproval of the 
ritualistic church was stronger even than her interest 
in him, and she would not again attend its services. 
But when one day she learned from Miss Stockton that 
he would preach that evening at St. Benedict's, she 
resolved to avail herself of the oportunity. Perhaps 
if she had had more time for thought she might not 
have gone, but the intelligence came to her only a 
little while before the time of service and her decision 
had to be made in haste. Her mission work had 
familiarized her with the poorer parts of New York; 
and with her little brother she had no fear. When 
they entered the church she chose a retired seat, but 
as the service went on she had no doubt that Trafford 
had recognized her, and was in fact addressing his 
sermon to herself. Though she had determined not to 
let it affect her asthe previous one she found her- 
self even more strongly moved by the appeal which it 
made to live a consecrated, self-denying life. Ali the 
self reproach which she had experienced before came 
back to her; her gratifications loomed up before her 
like accusing ghosts, and her duties took on gigantic 
proportions. It wes with a sense of relief that she heard 
it close, and afterthe recessional escaped into the street. 
Had Grace known that Trafford was following her 
she would, no doubt, have been greatly disturbed. It 
was bad enough to have been discovered in the church. 
Now that it was over she confessed to herself that it 
was nut a proper thing for her to have done. It dis- 
played too keen an interest in the preacher—an interest 
which was emphasized by the fact that she had so 
studiously avoided St. Alphege. Her face flushed as 
she thought it over in the dark. ‘‘ How extremely 
unladylike!” she was saying to herself just as she 
felt. the ruffian’s hand upon her shoulder. 

What followed was too rapid in its execution to 
excite even her surprise. It seemed quite a natural 
thing that Trafford should be there, and that he should 
be protecting her. With what a thrill of relief she 
had recognized him, and how equal he had proved to 
the emergency. It waa a little incongruous, to be 
sure, for a minister to engage ina street brawl]; but 
Grace could not help admiring the easy and practiced 
manner in which Mr. Trafford had done his part, 
while she was half frightened at the passion which he 
displayed. As they walked home it became obvious 
to her that the passion was only half suppressed ; and 
she did not fail to remark the sentence which he had 
left unfinished. A subtle intimation suggested to 
Grace what the object of bis passion might not un- 
reasonably be. The thought of this frightened her a 
good deal more. For the first time she did not feel 
altogether at ease with Mr. Trafford. She betrayed 
her agitation in her attempted self-defense. Then an 
instinct of self-preservation led her to keep up an in- 
cessan’, stream of conversation on commonplace sub- 
jects, though she observed that he said little in reply, 
until she reached home. When he had left her, and 
she had gained the retirement of her own room, she 
ventured for the first time to look her own feelings 
fully in the face. 

To her dismay she found that her sentiments of 
friendly esteem for Mr. Trafford had been changed into 
positive regard. She was not sure, indeed—though 
she blushed at the thought—but that the feeling might 
be love. What had worked the change she could hard- 
ly tell. Was it the few words of reproof which he had 
spoken; or the tone in which they had been said; or 
the single unfinished sentence? Or had her heart been 
waked up by a sudden realization of her own helpless- 
ness and his strength? Grace could not tell. All she 
knew, as she sat in the dark of her room and felt the 
soft spring air fan her hot cheeks, was that she loved 
Arthur Trafford. 

For a time it was pleasant enough to dream over the 
revelation, but it was not long before her thoughts out- 
ran the present and began to inquire what to-morrow, 
with its promised visit, would bring. That Mr. Traf- 
ford Joved her she could hardly doubt. Would he de- 
clare his love? And if he did, what should she say? 
Grace rapidly reviewed the situation, and with every 
step of the process her heart sank. He was brave, 
manly, self-sacrificing and devoted; but he was a 
Ritualist, while she was a Presbyterian. Not even his 
admirable qualities had reconciled her to the vestments 
and the incense. Nothing could ever make her ap- 
prove of them. She could not even respect a man who 
pinned his faith, in any sense, to them. Arthur Traf- 
ford had set them above everything else in life ; it was 
not likely that he would abandon them for her sake, 
and she could not respect bim if he did. Between her- 
self and him was a great gulf fixed. Neituer could 
overleap it; and yet how could she give up her love! 





Clearly the morrow did not promise much comfort. It 
seemed, indeed, as though the opportunity had com: 
for Grace to practice the renunciation which Trafford 
had preached. 

When the morrow arrived and Trafford appeared, 
Grace observed with alarm the dejection of his manner 
and the wearied look upon upon his face. 

‘*You are not well,” she said tremulously. ‘‘ Wi'l 
you not sit down ?” 

He took the offered seat, though it seemed to Grace 
that he did it with hesitation. 

‘*It can only be for a few minutes,” he said. ‘‘ You 
will pardon me, Miss Elton, if I tell you somewhat ab- 
ruptly that I am going away to-day.” 

All the color left her face. 

‘*Going away !” she repeated vaguely. 

Trafford nodded. 

‘*T have been here longer than I intended,” he said; 
‘longer, perhaps, thanI ought. At any rate, this 
morning’s post brought me a letter from my Superior 
directing me to go to Chicago at once.” 

‘*Who is the Superior ?” Grace asked mechanically. 

**T belong to a religious Brotherhood,” he explained, 
‘that of St. Barnabas. So long as we remain mem- 
bers we are bound to carry out the orders of our chief. 
It is he whom we call the Superior.” 

**Is it a monastic order?” she inquired. 

Trafford hesitated a moment. 

‘* We live together ”"—he said at length. 

Were there other points of resemblance ? Grace won- 
dered, but she did not speak. 

‘*_and we are celibates,” Trafford added desperate- 
ly, after another interval. 

The celor crept into Grace’s face, but her composure 
did not forsake her. 

“Ah!” she said; ‘‘that is quite medieval.” 

The pallor on Trafford’s countenance gave place 
to an angry red. 

*“You do not fancy,” he said, ‘‘how much it costs 
me to tell you this, but I am compelled to say 
it. I am obliged to justify myself. It is im- 
possible that you could care for me, but you must 
know whyI am not at liberty to express the regard 
which I entertain towards you—why I may not think 
of marriage. It is true that the vows of my order bind 
me only so long as I remain a member, but honor and 
conscience forbid that I should leave it. Even if I 
had not received the Superior’s letter I should have no 
alternative but to go away. I am only glad that the 
pain of the departure does not fall upon you.” 

Grace covered her face with her hands. 

“Ah!” she said, ‘‘but it does. I should be de- 
ceiving you if I let you go away thinking it did not.” 

**I did not imagine it!” he cried. ‘‘I never fancied 
that any one but myself could be hurt. What shall I 
do?” He came over to the sofa and sat down by Grace’s 
side. ‘*Whatcan I do ?” he repeated despairingly. 

Grace laid her hand on his arm. 

‘* there is nothing that you can do,” she said, ‘‘ex- 
cept to go away. There can be nothing more between 
us. You are bound by your conscience and I by mine. 
Yours does not forbid you any more strongly to break 
the rules of your order than mine forbids me to marry 
a ritualistic priest. Even if you were bound by no 
rules, Mr. Trafford, I could not do it. Now is the 
time,” she went on, tenderly, ‘‘ to practice your own 
doctrine of self-denial. If it is worth anything at all 
it will sustain you in this.” 

Trafford shook his head. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘I told you 1 was a poor practi- 
tioner. Your own judgment of me was right.” 

‘*But I have long since given that up,” she cried 
eagerly. ‘* Will you make me go back to it? Indeed 
I could not respect you if you did that. Don’t disap- 
point me, Mr. Trafford! Don’t destroy my ideal. It 
has been your strength that I have admired. I shall 
need it myself, to help me, when you have gone.” 

He had risen to his feet, and wasevidently about to go. 

“IT don’t know,” he said, ‘‘whether I am any 
stronger than anybody else when it comes to the test. 
I don’t propose to compromise my conscience ; but I 
am not sure that my conscience, or what I have taken 
to be my conscience, may not have been misleading 
me. Ihave surrendered a good deal to it in the last 
five years, and what you said the other day led me to 
doubt for the first time whether I was really called up- 
on to surrender so much. Perhaps I ought to have 
yielded to the bishop and kept my church in London. 
But I cannot tell. Iam quite inthe dark. Forgive 
me, Grace,” he cried, taking her hand in his, ‘‘ for the 
injury I have done you, and let me go away.” 

‘*There is nothing to forgive,” she said tenderly ; 
‘Cor rather it is I who need to be forgiven. I have only 
distracted you with my own doubts. Yuu have given 
me your fortitude. But for that I could not bear it. I 
shall be better all my life, Mr. Trafford, for having 
known you. Go now,” she added; ‘it is better for 
both of us that you should.” 

She turned away and he left the room in silence. 
When the outside door had closed she dropped into a 





chair and covered her face. It had been harder even 
than she had thought. A word from her might have 
led him to change his purpose and remain with her; 
but she had carefully refrained from speaking it. No 
one should say that she had taken advantage of his 
passion to weaken his sense of duty—even though that 
sense might be a mistaken one. When, after a little, 
she went to her room she could hear the bell of St. 
Alphege ringing for one of its many services. For 
some tirme it had ceased to have a disagreeable sound, 
for it reminded her of Trafford; and just now it re- 
called the first sermon she had ever heard him preach. 
Everyone’s road, he had said, led up to across. Hers 
seemed to have stopped there, and the cross, as she 
confrunted it, seemed heavier than she could bear. 

It was two or three weeks before she heard anything 
more of Trafford, and then the tidings were not such 
as to make her trouble any lighter. They were brought 
to her by her friend Miss S‘ockton, who had remained 
quite unconscious of Trafford’s intimacy with the El- 
tons during all the time that it was going on. 

‘‘T thought you might be interested,” she said, ‘‘in 
hearing about our friend Mr. Trafford, so I brought 
you this week’s ‘Clarion.’ There it is, dear,” handing 
the paper to Grace, who took it and read the following 
paragraph : 

AN ACCESSION TO THE AMERICAN P'LPIT, 

The Rev. Arthur i rafford, vicar of St. Bridget’s-in the-East, Lon- 
don, whore name has been so prominently before the public for a 
number of years, and who is new on a visit to this country, has re- 
ceived a call from the rich and influential Caurch of the Holy Rood, 
Milwankee, which it ‘s believed he will accept. Mr. Trafford, who is 
an earnest and popular preacher, will have an opportunity there to 
gratify bie ritualistic tastes without hindrance, as the church is iden- 
tified with the most advanced pariy in the Episcopal communion. 

** Tsn’t it nice !” exclaimed Miss Stcckton, almost be- 
fore Grace had finished. ‘*Now he won’t be bullied 
any more by that horrid old bishop.” 

Grace handed back the paper. 

‘*It may be very nice, dear,” she said wearily, ‘‘ but 
I am disappointed.” 


When Trafford went away from the E!tons’ house it 
was as inadream. He had not intended when he 
entered to make a confession of love, but felt as 
he proceeded that he owed Grace some excuse for his 
abrupt departure, and was led by ber own seeming 
indifference into a position from which there was no 
retreat. He had not taken into account at all the pos- 
sibility of her returning his affection; and the knowl- 
edge that under other circumstances he might have 
gained her for bis wife came upon him like a shock. 
For a moment he had been tempted to overstep all that 
separated them and surrender his already weakened 
convictions to hers. But her appeal that he should 
stand by his conscience had convinced him that only 
by independence of judgment could he command her 
respect. Whatever he did now he must do deliber- 
ately, and with a due regard for all the issues. His 
journey to Chicago would be a diversion, and enable 
him to gain a little clearer perspective. Perhaps, too, 
he would find there more encouraging aspects of the 
Anglo-Catholic work. 

In this hope, however, he was doomed to diappoint- 
ment. St. Hilary, Chicago, he found to be after the 
pattern of St. Alphege in New York. There was the 
same elaborate ritual, the same display of vestments, 
the same preponderance of women, the same absence 
ofthe poor. Trafford preached in the church one Sun- 
day, and celebrated the Eucharist on the next; but he 
performed the latter office balf reluctantly, ashe had 
never done it before, and with the sense, of which 
he could not divest himself, that he was participating 
inashow. When he held the wafer upin sight of 
the congregation the recollection of Grace's horrified 
face, as he had watched it that first morning at St. 
Alphege, before he had even known who she was, 
came up to rebuke him. He finished the service me- 
chanically, and went home feeling self-condemned. 

It was about this time that he received the call to 
the Churci of the Holy Rood, and was forced thereby 
to face and settle his future relations to ritualism. At 
the same time he was not without other alternatives. 
The latest mails had brought him from Eogland two 
letters: one from his father, and one from a triend 
whose official position placed him in close relations 
with Trefford’s bishop. Tue former, which made 
Traff»rd’s heart beat with gladness and affection, ran 
as follows: 

My Dear Arthur: 

1 am getting too old to be parted from any of my boys, and am 
deepiy sorry fur the estrangemert that has occurred between us, I 
still think you were wrong, not so much in preferring London to 
Kennington as in taking up with the gew-ygaws of popery; bat 
you are out of it now and we wil let that pass, The living here is 
again vacant, Southmead having been made a dean, and if you would 
like it, and will conduct it after the traditions of the family, and to 
please me, I will give itto you. At any rate, whether you take it or 
not, come home and see me before I die, 

Yours affectionately, 

The second letter made him scarcely less glad, 

though it filled him with a strange perplexity : 
My Dear Trafford: | 
I have had several conversations with the bishop about your case, 
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and find him personally most cordially disposed. He recognizes the 
fidelity of your work and its importance in the parish, and would be 
very glad I am sure to see you back in St. Bridget’s. Indeed I am 
eonfident that if you will consent to forego some of the controverted 
points, and conform the service to that at St. Paul's, you may come 
back to-morrow. Will you oot let me say to his lordship that you 
will? 

Hoping for your favorable reply, I am, dear Trafford, 

Yours faithfully, CHARLES CLIFFORD. 

Of these three propositions which should be choose? 
By taking the Holy Rood he would maintain his 
ritualism, lacking, however, the conditions which in 
his judgment made it useful. The Holy Rood would 
not be any more of a mission church than St. Alphege 
or St. Hilary ; and unless it were a mission church— 
unless, that is, the ceremonial were used as a means to 
an end—Trafford wanted nothing to do with it. But, 
onthe other hand, was he prepared to give up the 
ceremonial altogether, and conduct a church after thé 
model of St. Benedict’s in New York? Doing that in- 
volved the abandonment of the position for which he 
had so strenuously fought. It involved the confession 
—so hard to make—that he had been in the wrong. 
It involved a separation from those with whom he had 
formerly been associated, and without whose aid it 
was doubtful if he could get along. It would make it 
necessary for him to leave the Brotherhood—Trafford 
suddenly checked himself as that thought suggested 
another. If he gave up the Brotherhood and re- 
linquished his ritualistic practices as well, what would 
separate him from Grace? For an instant he was 
dizzy with the thought. But his habit of mind led 
him always to be doubtful of any course which coin- 
cided with his self-interest, and usually to choose— 
where he had to make a choice—the less agreeable 
alternative. So that when it struck him that the ac- 
ceptance of either his father’s or Clifford’s proposition 
would smooth his pathway to Grace, he immediately 
began to look upon it as a temptation of the devil. 

And yet the longer he considered it the more his 
common sense told him it was the only honest thing 
for him to do. The ritualistic churches in America 
had dissatisfied him with Ritualism ; his acquaintance 
with Grace had cured him of any fancy for a celibate’s 
life ; his long abstinence from work made him anxious 
to get back almost at any sacrifice. Why should he 
not go? By staying away was he not sacrificing his 
work to a spirit of pride and contention? Indepen- 
dently of Grace, should he not accept either the offer 
of his father or his friend? He was still anxiously 
debating the question when a note of congratulation 
came to him from Miss Stockton : 

Dear Mr. Trafford: 

We are so glad that you have met with such appreciation in the 
Weet, and that you won't have to go back to London and that horrid 
bishop. I have already begun a stole which I hope you will wear at 
your institution into the Holy Rood; and the Guild of St. Alphege— 
though I euppose I ought not to mention it, as itis a great secret— 
are embroidering a lovely satin chasuble. I am sure it will be dread- 
fully becoming. Grace says she is ‘* disappointed,” but then Grace 
is a Presbyterian. 

With kind regards and cordial congratulations, 1 am, dear Mr, 
Trafford, Yours very truly, ELEANOR STOCKTON. 

Trafford tore the note in pieces, threw them in the 
fire, wrote an immediate letter of declination to the 
Church of the Holy Rood, and took the next train to 
New York. He lost no time in making his way to the 
Eltons’ house, where he found Grace alone. She had 
never looked more lovely, he thought, than she did that 
morning, with the flush of excitement on her faee and 
the light of gladness, as he ventured to believe, in her 
eyes. 

‘But I thought you were in Milwaukee,” she said. 
‘* Eleanor Stockton said you were going there.” 

‘Why should Miss Stockton know?” he asked 
gravely. ‘‘No one has a right to that information 
prior to yourself.” 

‘*Then you are going ?” she inquired. 

He looked Ler steadily in the face. 

‘* Did you really think I would go?” 

She put out her hand as if to shield herself from his 
scrutiny. 

“*T hoped you would not; but I did not know. 
you not going? Iam very glad, Mr. Trafford.” 

*Tam not going,” he said. ‘‘I have not come to you 
about that. But I am going to one of two other places; 
and I want you to decide for me which it shall be.” 
He handed her at the same time ihe two letters and 
waited calmly while she read them. It wassometime 
before she raised her eyes, but he occupied himself 
meanwhile in studying the sweep of the dark lashes 
and the play of color over the girl’s cheek, so that it 
did not really seem very long. 

**T ought not to decide,” she said in a low voice, at 
length, ‘‘I have no right "— 

*‘ Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ but I will give you the right. 
See, Geace, I have already given up the ceremonial— 
not alone for your sake, dear, but because it seems to 
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me now, as it dil notin Kagland, ove of the unessen- 


tials—and baving done that my conscience will per- | 


mit me to take either one of these p:aces. Will you 
not go with me, Grace? Is not the obstacle out of the 
way? It will be hard for you to leave your father, 





but there are the other children, and they do not need 
you. Say that you will go.” 

She raised her eyes bravely to his. 

‘*Did you make up your mind independently of 
me?” she asked. ‘‘ Would you have done the same 
thing if you had not known me ?” 

‘*T did, indeed, Grace,” he declared. ‘‘I could not 
remain idle any longer, and I could not take a church 
here. There is no way open to me except to go back 
and give up. It would have been the same if you and 
I had never met—no, it would not have been the 
same, because then I should be going back defeated 
and weary, and now—” 

He paused a moment and looked at Grace, as if in- 
viting her to finish the sentence. 

‘* And now,” she said softly, while the color rushed 
into her face, ‘‘you are going back as one who has 
gained the victory over himself. Yes, Mr. Trafford, I 
will go.” 

He drew her gently to his side. 

‘*But where shall we go?” he asked. ‘ Shall I con- 
fess to the bishop that 1 was wrong, and give up the 
struggle ?” 

“Tt is a little thing to do,” she said. 
beart there ?” 

He smiled. 

‘*Such of it,” he said, ‘‘as you have not appropri- 
ated.” 

‘*Then let us go to St. Bridget’s,” she said. 

Trafford held up his hand. 

‘*Do you not hear ?” he asked. 

Grace listened. It was the bell of St. Alphege ring- 
ing its inharmonious call for even-song. 

‘Let it ring,” she said in her happy content; ‘it 
sounds quite musical now.” 

‘IT am afraid everybody won’t hear it with your 
ears,” he said; ‘‘ but they will have to listen to it al! 
the same. Tompkins has remained obdurate, and now 
that I have taken this step any authority which I 
might have had over him ceases. Iam sorry that | 
could not have stopped it,” he added regretfully. 

Grace smiled. 

‘ Never mi-d,” she said ; ‘‘people ere quite used toit 
now. They might even miss it if it were taken away. 
For my part, I shall be grateful to it as long as I hive. 
I don’t know, indeed, how I can get along without it.” 

‘“The bell of St. Bridget’s has a very similar tone,” 
he said consolingly, ‘‘ and it shall be rung as frequent- 
ly as you like. Listen !” he cried, while the last notes 
died away in their ears; ‘“‘thatis the benediction of 
St. Alphege.” 


**Is not your 


[THE END. | 
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A PREACHMENT ABOUT WOMEN. 
By Evizapetru Cuminés. 

$e S there not more bright than I have had ?” a dear 

tL: child friend once said to me; and often wien I look 
into the faces of women, especially those who are 
middle aged, I wonder if some of them are not asking 
themselves, ‘‘Is there not more bright than I have 
had ?” 

The world now admits that women have brains. 
Not first class brains, perhaps, but still brains, and 
therefore entitled to as great a range of activity as 
their powers permit. Ticre are colleges for women ; 
a female annex is tacked up under the shadow of one 
of the most venerable of the male institutions, and the 
young woman of the period is encouraged to make the 
most of herself; yet it must be confessed that, even’ 
among the well-to-do classes, women lead singularly 
uvintellectual lives. 

One great reason for this is that nothing intellectual 
is expected of the middle-aged woman. This may at 
first glance seem a rather lame excuse, nevertheless it 
is a real one. And it is the reason why so many 
bright thoughtful girls become, after a few years, dull 
and common-place women. It is so much easier for a 
woman of fine sensibilities to do the things her world 
expects of her, and puts upon her, than it is for her to 
do something for which perhaps she has a special apt- 
itude but which would surprise her friends, that she 
gives up, and ke ps her fingers busy while her brains 
shrivel up from idleness, according to established cus- 
tom. Yet this same unreasonable world she dreads 
would delight in her if she charmed it with a cultivated 
mind. 5 

The second obstacle is lack of time for intellectual 
pursuits; and a third, and perhaps for most women the 
most serious hindrance and obstacle of all, is lack of 
intelligent direction. 

How many times I have heard women say, ‘‘I would 
like to attend lectures on art, or literature, or I would 
like to perfect myself in a language, but I have not the 
time. I scarcely find time to read two books in a year.” 
Some of them spoke the trutb, but the assertions of the 
others were open to criticism, Not content with bear- 





ing and doing what nature and necessity had laid 
upon them, these women had themselves heaped up a 
load of sewing, housekeeping, and social duties, till 
they might as well attempt to find time for thought and 
quiet for study under the wheels of the Juggernaut. 
Saxe Holm once said, $‘I would have everything in the 
house kept as clean as a china cup,” and for my part, 
I would have no woman cultivate her mind if by so do- 
ing she must havea slovenly home. Indeed there 
would be a vital defect in any such culture. But to 
keep a house delicately clean and in order is one 
thing, and to fill it with fancy work, which is the most 
difficult sort of] itter to keep free from dust, is another. 
To supply a family with an abundance of well-fitting 
undergarments is a weary task; but if each one of the 
garments must have miles and miles of ruffles and 
trimmings it becomes work fit only to be given to con- 
victs who are sentenced to hard labor. A few calls 
and pleasant visits, and a few friendly tea-fights in the 
course of a year, brighten and cheer one up; but a for- 
mal acquaintance with a whole town, and formal and 
burdensome entertainments of all sorts, ought never to 
be undertaken save by those unfortunates who are 
compelled to do it. To be sure we are commanded to 
love our neighbor, but we are not commanded to ex- 
change visits with him every three months. To love 
one’s family, to minister to their needs and comforts 
and happiness, is a holy duty, but to spend heart and 
brain in catering to their selfishness, laziness and van- 
ity is a folly, and a wicked folly. 

I am convinced that at least one quarter of the work 
performed by women is unnecessary, and that the 
world would get on quite as well without it. It is like 
the ottoman cover I once saw a lady working. She 
was all bent up, and was putting her eyes out counting 
stitches. ‘‘I don’t get any time for reading,” she said 
plaintively, as she picked up some beads on a needle. 
‘* You must have a great deai of leisure.” And yet she 
bad spent more time embroidering a ridiculous dog on 
a piece of broadcloth than I had spent with my books 
in a year, and when the work was done she covered it 
up with a lace tidy and put it in a dark corner where 
the sun would not fade it, and threatened to cut off the 
children’s ears if they ever sat uponit. It did not have 
the poor merit of being economical, for the price of the 
materials would have bought enough handsome dam- 
ask for two covers. A friend of mine tells of seeing a 
squaw seat herself by the town pump, unroll a bundle 
of calico, cut out a dress, make it, put it on and walk 
off, all in about two hours. I have always regretted 
that he did not continue the story by telling me that 
the squaw spent her abundant leisure »eautifully. I 
would not have women reduce their sewing to quite so 
simple a performance, but a good deal would be gain- 
ed if they thought more about living and, less about its 
accidents. The transcendent fact is what we are, not 
what we accumulate or possess. Even knowledge may 
be so used that it is merely an ornament, which keeps 
up a twinkling about the mind, like bright jewels in 
pretty ears, and is only a possession and not a part of 
ourselves. To fill time, to pass it busily, is not to use 
it. Lubor in itself is not worthy. The meanest work 
that makes home a lovely sacred place is consecrated, 
and fit for the hands of a queen; but delicate work 
that ministers to no human need, even if it has artistic 
merit to recommend it, if it consumes the hours a 
woman ought to use training her mind to think, and 
her eyes to see, and making her brains something more 
than a mere filling for her skull, is but bucy idleness, 
and a waste of time. I hope the day will come when 
every woman who can read will be ashamed of the 
columns ‘‘for the ladies,” printed in some of our pa- 
pers, and which tell with more sarcastic emphasis than 
any words of mine how some women choose to spend 
their leisure, Surely if they have time to follow intric- 
ate directions for making all sorts of trimming, not so 
goed as that sold in the shops at two cents a yard, and 
for crocheting all sorts of flummediddles, they may, if 
they will, find a few moments in which to read a book. 

There are women who would study if they knew 
how to direct themselves. They are ignorant of books, 
and they imagine there are great difficuities to over- 
come , but the only serious one was removed when 
they learned to read. Given that one accomplishment, 
and any one can acquire a liveral education. There 
are a good many who gained a fair knowledge of 
French, or German, or of both languages, during their 
schoo] life, and who could make this a basis for the 
study of the literatures of these countries. Refresh- 
ing the memory is a weary task ; I have tried it, and 
will admit the hinges of the doors behind which some 
of my treasures lay stored creaked terribly. But it 
was Only the first effort that was painful; the rest was 
comparatively easy. Most of the great foreign authors 
are translated, and there are delightful essays upon 
them by English writers, as Besant’s books on the 
French poets and humorists, and James’s French 
poets and novelists, Hamerton’s ‘‘ Modern French 
Men” is excellent reading in conuection wi'h these 


books, and Montaigne, transieted by Cotton, will give 
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you the thoughts of one of the most original and de- 
lightful of Frenchmen in vigorous and classical Eng- 
lish. Gostwick and Harrison’s outlines of German 
literature, and Bayard Taylor’s lectures, give one a 
very good notion of German literature, but if you 
would have France and Germany become real to you, 
and something more than a pink or yellow patch on a 
map, you must read their writers in the original. In 
that you see the great race differences that throb in 
the blood and modify the physique and the habits. 
The translator makes everything he touches a little 
English. Any one who reads foreign authors in the 
original does more than train his memory and increase 
his linguistic accomplishments. He grows cosmopol- 
itan, and learns something of what Virgil calls express- 
ively the ‘‘ The orb of the earth.” 

There are two societies for study at home; one of 
them has a lending library, I know, and I think the 
other has. The cost of membership and of drawing 
books is very smal), and if one is honest and sincere 
with one’s self the help one can receive is great. But, 
if itis not practicable to join a society, English his- 
tory and English literature can easily be studied by 
one’s self. Green’s History is now sold for eighty cents, 
and if one cannot afford Chambers’s Encyclopedia of 
English Literature, there is an excellent primer on the 
subject which costs about thirty-five cents, and is a 
very good guide. I know it is often very difficult to 
obtain books, but if one desires them they come to 
one from the most unexpected quarters. The clergy- 
man will have some books to lend, the family doctor 
will find some treatises not upon physic in his book- 
case, someone’s brother will get books for you from a 
city lending library, and at the end of the year you 
will wonder you did not begin long before; and noth- 
ing will seem difficult but the determination to start, 
and perseverance at first. Laziness affects the mind 
long after it is cured in the body. There are good 
women who are uneasy if their fingers are unemployed 
a moment, who are so shamefully indolent with their 
minds they never attempt to read anything but a simple 
story—and seldom that. Itis the application which 
brings success that is lacking oftener than the means. 

The serious study of music is opento many. The 
piano is almost as common as the sewing-machine, 
and tinkling and banging are heard on every street ; and 
yet even mediocre performers are rare, and the woman 
of forty who can play a simple dance tune perfectly, 
where is she? Perhaps this is because most girls study 
music without any serious intentions. Certainly few 
elevate their minds by it, and it seems as if nine-tenths 
of them use it merely to pass away their time until 
they are married, when they close the piano not to 
open it again till their daughters are ready to go 
through with the same performance. Even women 
who have a Jarge degree of musical talent abandon the 
piano after their marriage, though they have leisure, 
and the careful study of the great composers, some of 
whom, as Chopin and Schuman, wrote their best works 
for the piano, will train the powers of attention and 
concentration as well as the study of mathematics. 
Besides, music is eminently the art of ministry. Mid- 
dle-aged women must be content to follow the paths 
they entered twenty years ago, but the pleasures of the 
intellectual world are not denied them, and one near 
their reach is music. 

There are mothers, and they are among the best, 
who feel that to take an hour each day for study would 
be to deprive their children of some necessary care. 
Perhaps it would, in rare cases, but children thrive on 
a certain sort of judicious neglect; and there is noth- 
ing amother can do for achild that is so infinitely 
precious as the training she gives his mind and heart. 
No attention to his buttons can make up for a lack of 
sympathy in what he is soon taught to consider his 
chief concern; viz., learning. It is a sad moment to 
a child when he discovers, as he always does, that 
mother is not interested in books; and that the ques- 
tions that delight and puzzle him she cannot and does 
not care to answer. A child’s appetite for food is not 
more keen than his appetite for knowledge, yet many 
mothers feel they have done their whole duty when 
they have satisfied the bodily craving. After listening 
to a thoughtful and eloquent address, 1 heard the 
speaker and his merits discussed by some distin- 
guished doctors of divinity who were his friends, and 
had been his teachers. *‘ How perfect his use of words 
is,” said one. ‘‘ It is marvelous.” 

‘*Ab,” said another, ‘he had an exceptional mother, 
a rarely gifted and cultured woman, and he heard 
refined and thoughtful conversation from his cradle. 
His mother, thougii a poor widow, gave him what 
money cannot buy or diligence procure.” 

The excessive absorption of women in domestic 
cares and duties has lowered and narrowed their notions 
of what is worthy. Each one of us can raise the quality 
of the day, not only for ourselves but for the little cir- 
cle that makes our world. We have all known some 
rare men and women who seemed always to diffuse 
warmth and brightness. We smiled at the thought of 





seeing them and were unconsciously our best in their 
presence. Life grew interesting, cares grew light, 
they were so very charming. Human beings are like 
spheres that from some elective attraction can touch 
each other only at one point. We meet some people 
only on their dark and disagreeable side, and are in 
turn conscious that an apparently dazzling orb is 
drawing toward itself acertain cloudy and unhappy 
quarter of our own natures. A mother isthe home 
center. To her ail faces turn. Ah, well for her, and 
well for all, if she has the sweet and subtile charm 
that vivifies aud attracts toward herself the best in 
each. Sir Thomas Brown says with tender gravity, 
‘* Live unto the dignity of thy nature, and leave it not 
to be disputable whether thou hast been a man.” 

If you cannot study alone or join a society get up a 
reading circle, as seven women did with whomI am 
acquainted. They are housewives all over fifty. They 
are weary with much serving, and their hands are hard 
with labor. None of them had the best school-train- 
ing, but they agreed with much trepidation to read 
Shakespeare. One went without a new bonnet, one 
made a shabby cloak do. One who had several crab- 
apple trees made a quantity of jelly and sold it, and 
one earned cnough money by stitching to buy the 
needed book—for two dollars and a half meant self- 
denial to each one of them. A kindly parson—there 
is always one such in every town—lent Green’s ‘Short 
History of the English People.” A sympathizing friend 
sent them Whipple’s ‘‘ Age of Elizabeth.” It was pa- 
thetic how interested those mothers grew and the 
pleasure they got out of the society, us they modestly 
called their reading-cirele. ‘It’s a pity you old gray- 
headed women can’t find anything to do but read 
Shakespeare,” said a cantankerous male neighbor, 
whose wife supported him by taking boarders, but the 
gray-headed women sweetly persevered and studied 
on. That society yet exists. It is now nearly four 
years old. They are yet reading Shakespeare, but 
they have also read many studies upon him, and all 
the history of his time, and they will, I have no doubt, 
persevere till they have mastered him. 

It is a mistake to suppose that one cannot do good 
work outside a school-house. The most accomplished 
botanist I ever met took up the study by himself 
while he was bis father’s clerk. He had only a com- 
mon education, the village in which he lived was the 
dullest place I ever saw, and the little shop full of 
ready-made clothing in which he spent his days was 
not an inspiring place. Few women have less leisure 
or less encouraging surroundings than he. But he 
quietly persevered, got no end of fun out of his studies, 
he gravely told me, and now his name is well known 
to botanists as an authority on all the plants growing 
in his State. The out-of-door exercise and the interest 
in the earth which this study excites makes it very 
refreshing, and one of the best for women. Itis a 
pity to have an immortal soul and to spend ene’s brief 
life on this shining mote that travels about the sun, 
and among the stars, knowing nothing about it more 
than do the earth-worms busily and blindly wriggling 
in and out the mould. 

Life is very like old Boston. Often when you are 
upon a narrow and dingy street which you think is a 
cul-de-sac, if your courage holds out, and you keep on, 
you find out that what seemed to be the end of every- 
thing is only a corner around which you passinuto a 
broad fair road. After all, the world for each one of 
us starts from ourselves. ‘ When a sculptor cuts a 
statue,” says Gerson, ‘‘ he only cuts away the useless 
parts until at last appears the image he has conceived. 
The beautiful is within us.” When circumstances, 
and prejudices, and Jack of opportunity have all been 
given their due share of allowance, the truth yet 
stands that women are childish, ignorant, and_ petty, 
and broken down before their prime, because they do 
not make use of the opportunities for knowledge, intel- 
lectual growth, and higher living that are within 
their reach. 








MARKETING AND SUMMER FARE. 


By E. T. Lanner. 


O live well and economically is a difficult problem 
which seriously concerns the majority wheu 
edibles of almost every kind continue at advanced 
prices. Inquiry among market men shows that while, 
for example, the important article of meat may fre- 
quently be purchased in less quantity than when prices 
were lower, the usual purchasers do not content them- 
selves with any less expensive kinds. The intelligent 
dealer, however, touching with his knife-psint a solid, 
healthy-colored piece of lean beef at twelve cents per 
pound, observes that in strength-affording quality this 
is fully equal to the prime rib beside it at twenty-five 
cents. The former, however, would only be adapted 
to stewing, or hash after having been boiled for soup. 
It happens quite unfortunately that so few women should 
understand the art of preparing such dishes ; with 
Americans it remains least known among the very 





classes most in need of the knowledge. Among those 
who are most skilled in developing the best qualities of 
ordinary meats are German women in moderate circum- 
stances, one being the wife of a gardener in the suburbs. 
A piece of coarse soup-meat with a few herbs may be con- 
verted in her hands into a dish to be named as a lux- 
ury, a refinement of culinary skill being expressed in 
the herbal flavors, and with a judicious trace of nut- 
meg. It is a clear soup, being sometimes strained also 
before serving, and giving conscious strength, like 
wine. A dish of this soup, with rye bread also home- 
made by the same cleanly, skillful hands, may make 
an entire meal as satisfying as a feast of fat things. 
Another woman excels with the varieties of soups con- 
taining paste, as vermicelli, noodle, maccaroni, farina, 
etc., and accomplishing also excellent results from the 
use of a little nutmeg with fine green herbs. Most 
frequent use is made of meat suited for stew- 
ing, and such as could not be made eatable by a 
less expert cook, yet in this case a family is provided 
with a most nutritious and enjoyable dish simply by 
the knowledge which counts for more than dollars in 
these things. The meat is cooked very slowly until 
tender, the water being also reduced in the process to 
a small quantity. A delicious gravy is prepared with 
this liquid by the addition of carefully-browned flour 
and agreeable seasonings, a ginger-snap being some- 
times substituted for the flour if more convenient. 
The portion of meat remaining is rendered quite as 
palatable another day by being cut in small pieces and 
mingled with the heated gravy, with perhaps the addi- 
tion of a bay leaf or two; or the remnant may have 
been first treated in the interval with vinegar, this be- 
ing a process which results in an appetizing dish in 
the right hands. The article of its kind should be 
pure and good to begin with—as should every sub- 
stance used for food, whether cheap or otherwise—and 
al] the added flavorings in harmony. Another excel- 
lent and even tempting dish may be mentioned as a 
product of scraps of cold meat such as are too fre- 
quently wasted by the methods of ignorance. This is 
a pie made by a Scotch woman, with light puff paste, 
and finely seasoned gravy steaming within; this dish 
constituting the piece de resistance of the family meal— 
as it well might. 

Among persons charged with the duty of providing 
for their tables an important fact ought to be kept in 
view : it dignifies the labor of cookery and aids its re- 
sults if it is remembered that an article of food which 
is relished is much more easily digested, and conse- 
quently of greater value in the repair of the system, 
than another eaten from the sense of necessity, or from 
habit, but without enjoyment. Even an anchorite of 
the modern type must acknowledge that this physio- 
logical fact is worthy of attention, while persons of wide 
information go 89 far sometimes as to affirm that 
neither greatness, goodness nor honesty should be ex- 
pected from people fed ou indigestible kinds of food. 
By a beneficent arrangement of nature a great many 
simple and cheap products are of as high a dietetic 
value as others of much greater cost. Whole nations 
have subsisted on single articles such as are of minor 
consequence in present living, or unheard of as con- 
stituting food. lian reported that at Argos the peo- 
ple fed chiefly upon pears, at Athens upon figs, in 
Arcadia upon acorns; and so ceiebrated were the 
Arcadians for the use of this kind of dict that in Ly- 
cophron they are distinguished by the name of ‘acorn. 
eaters.” The Egyptians are reported in early times as 
feeding on nothing but ‘‘ roots and herbs and colewort 
leaves,” having first tried the taste of them as found 
growing in the fens and bogs. ‘‘ But above all and 
most commonly,” wrote Diodorus Siculus, ‘‘ they fed 
upon the herb called agrostis, because it was sweeter 
than any other, and was very nourishing to men's bod- 
ies. And it’s very certain that the cattle much covet 
it and grow very fat with it. At this day, therefore, 
superstitious persons, in memory of its usefulness 
when they sacrifice to the gods, they worship them 
with their hands full of this herb.” 

While meat is considered desirable for the suste- 
nance of our hard-engaged people, there are those 
who might better eat less of it than they do. Persons 
with very limited means cculd hardly desire any more 
forcible reason than is offered by present circum- 
stances for trying the experiment of diminishing the 
amount of its consumption. It is the more easily done 
now that alternatives are abundant. The markets are 
well provided with fish at moderate prices. A short 
time ago a choice might be secured among five varie- 
ties of this product at eight cents per pound; two 
kinds were ten eents eacb, one was twelve cents, three 
were fifteen cents, Spanisi mackerel, salmon and pom- 
pano being thirty cents, and soft crabs from fifty cents 
to $1.50 per dozen. Fish remaining from a meal may 
be made into a very palatable dish for an ensuing day 
by carefully removing the bones and immersing it in 
vinegar with a few grains of spice pressed into the 
substance, or with any condiments which suit the 
taste. Prepared in some such way it is much better 
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than anythin, of the kind which has been canned. 
Salt fish is a convenient and often acceptable food in 
the summer. Preparedin the manner of some of the 
more dainty cooks, 1t is fit to be placed on a silver 
dish before a king, Clams also in prime condition 
are selling at sixty cents per one hundred for the soft, 
and seventy-five cents per one hundred for the bard 
varieties ; almost any person should be able to cook 
them by afew minutes of either stewing or baking, 
and a soup rightly made from them is very nutritious 
food. 

The value of milk in cookery is too frequently over- 
looked, a variety of cooked dishes which are based 
upon it being both economical and almost universally 
agreesble to the taste. For instance, milk porridge has 
been a favorite article of food with some of the nations 
distinguished for advancement in civilization, and with 
whom this has served as one of the standard dishes 
of the dinner-table, even that of the formal dinner. 
In the south a soup is made from green corn and milk 
which is very delicious and nourishing, being well 
adapted to replace the oyster-soup which is usually 
more relished in the colder seasons. A dish of some- 
what similar preparation is called by certuin German 
people ‘‘rice pop,” being rice boiled in milk and 
forming a kind of porridge. In aliment ry science 
great value continues to be placed on such vegetable 
soups as are made from dried beans, peas and lentils ; 
ancient examples of the use of such dishes show that 
their nutritive qualities had been well learned. A 
staple article of diet with the Greeks corresponded 
with the Roman puls) The dish may have been of the 
same general varicty as that of the pulse which 
the prophet Daniel and his brothers grew so much 
fairer and*fatter on in ten days than the other children, 
who were served with wine and the portion of the 
king’s meat. On seeing the loaded tables of the 
Persians after the ba'tie of Platwa, the exciamation 
of Pausanius was, ** Wiat gluttons the Persians were, 
to come after our porridge when they had such 
plenty.” The chief dish and greatest delicacy of the 
phiditia, or public meals kept up uader tie lews of 
Lycurgus, was a kind of porridge whic) they called 
their black broth, and to this luxury ouly the most 
honorable, particularily the old men, were entitled. 
The dish was made with small pieces of meat and 
some blood. Yet these people lived very differently 
afterward, there having been then, as there is now, no 
doubt that varied asd good living is for tue well-being 
of people generally. 

An early reduction in the prices of articles of food 
is to be hoped for; this undoubtedly must happen in 
regard to many things coming forward with the sea- 
son. There is potent sunshine overhead; there have 
not been wanting picatiful showers at night time. 
Fruits are rounding and ripening and accumulating in 
the markets, and fresh juicy vege'abies maturing 
quickly at last over thousands of rich acres. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thra department will be glad to receive questions, aug- 
yestions and experiences for this column.) 





HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 
By Marian L. Grey 

As there are very wany of the readers of The Christian 
Cuion engaged at this time of the year in putting up fruits 
and végetables for the winter, it seem= a most appropriate 
time for giving some hints on the subject. Of course a goodly 
number of them have ways of their own, which are as fixed 
and unalterable as the law of the Medes and Persians, but 
there must also be a few young housekeepers who are anxi- 
ously looking about them for the best, the easiest and the 
cheapest method. To such these few hints are given. 

An excellent method for canning berries, and one which is 
quickly aud easily done, is to place the cooking-pan—which 
may be a common tin pan if bright and new—over the fire 
with ubout one pint of water and a slightly heaped table- 
spoon of white sugar. To this add berries enough to fill a 
quart can, and as soon as it cooks up nicely remove from the 
fire and put directly into the can—first carefully dipping both 
cau aud cover into hot water; or, if one has not haa expe- 
rience and desires a safer way, put a liltle cold water in and 
gradually fill vith hot—cover at once, and the work is done. 
Repeat this proce-s to each can, adding more water and sugar 
to the juice left from the first can. After all is done, if there 
is still juice left in the pan, add more sugar and simmer until 
of the proper thickness for jelly. Strawberries require 
rather more sugar and black raspberries will do nicely with 
less than given in these directions. 

For peaches use the same amount of water and sugar as 
for the berries. Drop the peaches in whole and as soon as 
they are scalded sufficiently for removing the skins take them 
out carefully on a fork, remove the skin, and place in the can, 
taking care not to break the fruit in anyway. After the can 
is full pour over them the liquor boiling hot, and seal. This 
process removes so thin a skin that the rosy colar is not in 
the least diminished, and if kept in a dark place, as all canned 
fruit should be, it will come tothe table in winter as perfect 
and beautiful as fresh peaches, the smvoth surface being a 
great improvement on the old way of paring*with a knife. 
After the fruit is done put the skins in the pan and boil 
briskly for ten or fifteen minutes, then strain, and, allowing 





one cup of sugarto each pint of juice, simmer for about 
twenty minutes and the result will be a very delicious jelly. 

After the fruit in the cans has cooled, tighten the covers and 
turn the cans on their tops. It is an excellent plan to turn 
them occasionally after they are put in the cellar. 

To pickle small cucumbers, pack them in a jar or tub, 
pour a weak brineon them and let it stand three days. Then 
pour off the brine and rinse the pickles thoroughly; 
put them back in the jar and pour over them boiling hot 
vinegar enough to cover them, then let them stand twenty- 
four hours. Rehoil the vinegar and pour on as before, re- 
peating the process again on the third day. Then throw 
away the pickle, aud add fresh vinegar enough t» cover 
every cucumber, adding alump of alum the size of ® marble 
to each galion of vinegar, together with one half pound of 
sugar, and spices to suit the taste. Bring to a boil—not in 
brass—skimming thoroughly and pouring over the pickles 
while hot Let them stand well covered. Peppers either 
green or ripe improve these pickles. 

An excellent recipe for mixed pickles is one peck of green 
tomatoes, half a peck of onions, one pint of grated horse- 
radish. half a pound of white mustard seed, one pound of 
ground mustard, half a pound of unground black pepper, 
three or four green peppers, one ounce each of cinnamon, 
cloves and turmeric, and two or three heads of cauliflower; 
tie the pepper, cinnamon and cloves inathin muslin bag. 
place in a tin or earthenware dish, cover with vinegar and 
boil until tender ; can. while hot, in glass fruit jars. These 
are much cheaper, and are fully as good as the ones sold by 
grocers. 

String beans may be canned by simply remov-ng the strings 
at the sides, cutting them into pieces as for the table. scald- 
ing them thoroughly and fillipg the cans while hot. They 
will keep nicely as they are prepared for table, if no wilk is 
used for seasoning. It is well to have a quantity of pint 
cans for preserving anything of the kind left at meals. If 
put in perfectly hot and sealed at once they will keep. Corn 
should be cut fresh from the cobs, the cans filled and sealed, 
place them in a boiler, eurrounded by straw, or wrapped in 
cloth, to prevent them from striking against each other, 
cover well with cold water and heat the water gr-dually. 
When they have boiled an hour and a half remove the screws 
from the cans and with a fork make a slight opening under- 
neath the rubber to allow the escape of gases, then seal im- 
mediately while they are yet hot; continue to boil for two 
hours and a half. 

To can tomatoes, pour hot water over them t>» remove the 
skips, and then slice; put intoa porcelain kettle and cook 
for a few minutes; have the caus filled with hot water on 
the bearth; when the tomatoes are sufficiently cooked, 
empty the cans and fill with the fruit, and sea) immediately. 

Recipes which are intended to fill with home made articles 
the place so long monopolized by ** tinned” goods seem to be 
more than ever desired just at this time, when nearly every 
paper published is throwing out warning against the poison- 
ous effects of tin- flavored food. 

No one need be afraid to use these recipes, for they are 
tried and reliable. 


—Will yon please inform me who was the author of the following 
lines : 
“ Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy band no worthy action done.” 
Mrs. I. M.S. 
In Bartlett's ‘‘ Familiar Quotations” you will find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘In the preface to Mr. Nichol’s werk on auto- 
graphs, among other albums noticed by him as being in the 
British Museum is that of David Kreig with Jacob Bobart's 
autograph, and the following verses : 


Also the lines which precede and follow them? 


VIRTUS SUA GLORIA. 
“* Think that day lo-t, whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble action done.’ 
‘* Bobart died in 1756. He wasthe son of the celebrated 
botanist of that name.” 
Can avy of our readers give us further information ? 


Will you please infcrm me the amount of gas needed per month 
for a cooking stove, used for a family of four, with occasional com- 
pany—approximately, of course. Also, what is the best, or a goud gas 
stove ? 

The amount of gas consumed depends on the way the stove 
is used. Catalogues giving all information accompany 
each stove.’ The ** Economy” gas stoves, 229 Water Street, 
New York, are good stoves. 


Our Young Folks. 


NANCY DEAN’S VACATION. 
By Franogs J. Dyzr. 

vi S'POSE Maria ’ll say I’m a fool,” reflected Nancy 

Dean, taking off her spectacles and laying them 
across the open Bible in her lap. ‘‘ An’ p’r’aps I am; 
but somehow it’s borne in on me to do this thing. 
Who knows but it’s a leadin’ o’ the Spirit? Again 
she placed the glasses on her nose, and following the 
words on the printed page with her finger, slowly 
read aloud: 

‘Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

** Now, Nancy,” she soliloquized, ‘if these words 
mean anything they mean for you to just go ahead in 
this matter an’ not stand parleyin’ here with Satan. 
Never you mind what Maria says. If the Lord ’s put 
this thing into yer heart he’ll stand by ye.” 

Having reached this righteous decision Miss Nanoy 











left the inner room, to which she had retired for medi- 
tation, and went into the little shop, where she did 
quite a thriving business in fancy goods and small 
wares. These two rooms, with a diminutive kitchen 
in the rear, were the lonely woman’s home. It was 
somewhat out of the city, and very convenient for the 
people who lived near by to run in there for a spool of 
cotton or bit of braid which they had forgotten to 
purchase in Boston. Besides she had a few regular 
customers, who patronized her cheerful establishment 
because her brave efforts to secure a livelihood when 
smarter shops threatened to swallow up her trade 
commanded their respect. But the summer was apt 
to be a dull time, and of late years, in common with 
her neighbors, Miss Nancy took a vacation, going to 
the old home in Maine where ‘‘ Maria” lived. She, 
too, was struggling to support herself by carrying on 
the farm, which was the sole patrimony of the two 
sisters after their parents died. They were far from 
being poor, but with true New England thrift they 
were careful to lay by something for their old age and 
for a decent burial, so that rigid economy had become 
their rule of daily living. 

It was a hot day in August, and Miss Dean had been 
reading about the suffering among the poor children 
in Boston. Early in the season she had sent a small 
donation to the Fresh Air Fund for giving horse-car 
rides to the sick and poor, but even this did not satisfy 
her conscience ; and to day, when pondering the par- 
able of the Last Judgment and thinking of her own 
meager ministry to the King, she resolved to take a 
child home with her when she went to Maine. 

‘“°Tain’t much, to be sure,” she thought, ‘* but ’twill 
make one less to be scorched up by this heat, an’ I may 
as well make a stir first as Jast. Lemme see,” she 
mused, tying her bonnet strings, ‘‘I’!l run round to the 
‘Sylum. They always bave a puny lot there, an’ ’Il be 
thankful to get rid 0’ one for a couple o’ weeks.” 

On reaching the Asylum and making known her 
errand to the matron, that weary woman’s face lighted 
up as she said earnestly, ‘‘God bless you, Miss Dean. 
This is truly an act for one of Christ’s little ones.” 

On the way to the nursery the visitor said, with a 
touch of uneasiness in her voice, ‘I ain’t no ways used 
to children, an’ mebbe I can’t get one to go with me.” 

‘* We'll see,” said the matron, willing to trust the 
children’s instinct in the matter. 

The room was neat and clean, but oh! so stifling, 
and the air that came through the windows seemed 
like the breath froma furnace. Something seemed to 
trouble Miss Dean’s eyesight. It may have been the 
chavge from the glare of the street to a partially dark- 
ened room, or perhaps the heat affected her; at any 
rate, she could scarcely distinguish the little frm that 
stood by her side and clutched at her dress, till she 
heard the matron say, 

“Poor Willie! I believe it will give him a new lease 
of life; and he’s such an affectionate child, Miss Dean, 
I know you'll became attached to him.” 

‘*Bless me!” gasped the good spinster, ‘‘is it a boy? 
Woy, really—I don’t think—the truth is—well, I hadn’t 
thought of taking anything but a girlk What will 
Maria say !” ° 

This fear scattered the mist from her eyes, enabling 
her to look with clear vision at the boy. One gaze 
into the depths of the truthful brown eyes, and then 
she gathered the child into her arms; and while his 
fingers crept over her thin face, or toyed with the old- 
fashioned broach at her throat, the bargain was made, 

The next few days Nancy Dean seemed to be living 
in a dream. The mother-love, latent in every true 
woman’s heart, had swept like a great tidal wave into 
her being. Fervent indeed were the prayers that were 
whispered nignt and morning into the heavenly father’s 
ear for a blessing upon ‘‘ his little one” as she secretly 
called Willie. 

At length the preparations were completed, and 
among the hundreds of passengers that crowded the 
‘*down East” boat, one August evening, were no hap- 
pier souls than Miss Dean and her little protégé. They 
had a queer look, as if mismatched somehow, but peo- 
ple were too absorbed in their own affairs to pay much 
attention to them. When the stewardess came along 
for the fares it was funny to see the important air with 
which Miss Dean said: ‘‘ For myself and a child.” 

‘* What age, ma’am?” said that functionary. 

“Five next September,” replied Miss Dean, oroudly. 

‘*No charge for children under five,” said the sable 
maid, and passed on. 

‘* Well, I declare!” exclaimed Miss Dean. ‘If I'd 
a knowed that I'd bought him another balloon and 
some more peppermints. But p’raps ’twould made 
him seasick ;” and with this sage reflection they retired 
to their stateroom. 

The next morning a difficulty arose. It was a com- 
paratively easy matter to get the boy out of his clothes, 
but dressing him was quite a different process. Miss 


Dean examined the stocking-supporters in despair. 
The whistle had sounded for Rockland, and in half an 
hour the boat would be-at the pier, where a stage-ooach 
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conneeted for Maria’s inland home. She fussed and 
fumbled, and at length took out her spectacles for a 
closer examination of the complicated article. 

‘“‘Dear suz!” she muttered, ‘‘me’n Maria never 
wore such fangled things. Mother tied up our stock- 
ings with a bit o’ list till we were old enough to knit 
good sensible garters for ourselves.” Opening the 
stateroom door she spied a little girl playing about the 
saloon, and called out, ‘‘Sissy, come here a minute.” 
The child obeyed, and Miss Dean unburdened her heart 
to the small maiden, whose nimble fingers not only ad- 
justed the hosiery but helped otherwise about the 
toilet. After receiving Miss Nancy’s profuse thanks 
the child ran back to her mother and related the ad- 
venture, saying, 

‘“‘O, mamma, I do believe she isn’t even the little 
boy’s aunt, nor his grandma, for she didn’t know any- 
thing about his clothes! ” 

This report naturally led Mrs. Lecomte to look at her 
fellow passengers as they emerged from the stateroom. 
A question about the place of landing opened the way 
for a conversation, and Miss Nancy confided the story of 
her own and Willie’s vacation to the elegant stranger. 
It was only a chance seed dropped by the wayside, but 
destined to bring forth fruit an hundred fold. 

Miss Dean grew somewhat fidgety as she drew near 
the old.home. ‘‘ What will Maria say!” was the re- 
frain to ber every thought, and the sister soon spoke 
for herself. 

‘Who on earth is that child?” she asked, as the two 
alighted from the stage. Nancy meekly explained. 

‘*Well, if it ain’t a load off my mind,” said Maria, 
leading the way to the house. ‘‘ Tne fact is, I read 
about them poor children in Boston more’n a month 
ago, an’ sez I to myself, ‘I s’pose Nancy ’ll call mea 
fool, but I’m going to send for one o’ them little tots 
this summer,’ an’ she’s off in the medder playing now. 
They’il be a sight o’ company for each other.” 

- These new England women were people of few 
words, so Nancy’s only comment on this surprising 
announcement was, ‘‘I was a good deal exercised my- 
self, Maria, but I guess ’twas the Lord's doin’s, and 
he’ll stand by us.” 

And he did in a most unexpected way; for Mrs. 
Lecomte visited the old homestead and made arrange- 
ments with the Dean sisters to convert it into a Sum- 
mer Home for Children, providing liberally for its sup- 
port from her own abundant means. Nancy Dean’s 
vacation was indefinitely extended, and the small shop 
in the suburbs of Boston was given up for the larger 
service of caring for the city waifs. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HAT would you think to see a nice carriage 
drive up to your door, the footman jump down 
and open the door, and an elegant little—pony step out 
on the sidewalk? J should be astonished. Yet alady 
in whom I have great confidence told me she had had 
a letter from some one who saw the pretty pony Lady 
Jumbo get out of a cab in which she had ridden to her 
place of exhibition. Perhaps you read about her in 
last week’s paper. How often I have wished that 
some of the magnificently harnessed, but most uncom- 
fortable-looking horses I see in the city could ride in 
the carriages for awhile and their cruel owners have to 
draw them. I have very often pitied the poor creat- 
ures with their heads pulled up by a short check-rein, 
their tails cropped short, giving flies a grand chance 
to bite them, and the drivers striking them with the 
whip to make them prance and toss their heads. Per- 
haps, thougb, the dress of the elegant gentlemen and 
ladies may be quite as uncomfortable as the harness 
of the horses. 

In the country I see city boys and girls driving tired 
horses unfeelingly fast up the hiJs and dangerously 
fast down the hills. They jerk on the bits till it seems 
as if the mouth must be torn, and lay on the whip as 
if it gave them pleasure in proportion to the pain in- 
flicted. Toen I think, How would Master Adolphus 
or Miss Arabella like to reverse the operation, and take 
the place between the shafts (by-the-way, how often 
this word is pronounced as if it were apelled ‘with a 
v) while the poor, faithful, tired horse had a ride in 
the wagon? Many of the boys and girls I speak of 
are quite “large for their age,” and dress just like 
grown men and women, but they are far from having 
come to years of discretion. 


STansTEapD, Canada. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I am seven years old. I goto school. I am in the Third Reader. 
I live in Stanstead, and it is a lovely place. I have been sick for a 
long while with the diphtheria, and I am getting better now. I have 
seven dolls; their names are Jakie, Rose, Annie, Ruthie, Mary, 
Lottie, and Dina is the black doll’s name. 
This is all I have to eay ; with much love, 
Your niece, 


The names of your’ dolls and your sister’s kittens 
are very funvy; I am glad your parents gave you such 
pretty names as Winnie and Ethel. You must breathe 


Wrenie P. 





a great deal of pure air, eat very simp'e and very notr- 
ishing food, go to bed early, and exercise wisely, 80 
that you may grow quite strong again. 


STANSTEAD. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have often thought of writing to you, but have pnt it off till now. 
T read the letters in your Writing Desk and enjoy them very much. 
Papa has taken The Christian Union since ever I can remember, I 
go to the College here and study common English. On Easter Sun- 
day we had the chnrch all decorated with flowers and it looked 
lovely; there was quite a number of lilies, and some Easter lilies. I 
have two brothers, Frank and Norman, and a sister, her name is 
Winnie. I havea little kitten, her name is Mince-Pie. Frank has 
one, too, its name is Yottie. 

It isa beautiful place here in the summer. We can ree the lake, 
and the movntains across on the other side, and it is beantiful to 
watch the sunset. I hope you will come and see us in the summer, 
we wou!d have a lovely time. We haven’t been here very long,we just 
came last summer; we move every three years. I hope you will 
have me for one of your nieces, if you have room for one more. I 
take music lessons. I like to take lessons, but I don’t like to prac- 
tice. I must say good bye, for my letter is long enough. With much 
love, I remain, Your niece, ETHEL P. 


Any one who is sure of living in a place but three 
years must feel anxious to do al] the good possible in 
that time. 1 have heard children—and grown-up 
folks too—say, ‘‘This isn’t our house; we don’t expect 
to stay long, so we don’t care to do anything to im- 
prove it, and we don’t mind what happens to it.” I 
should think it a very poor way to do. I would rather 
leave every place better for my living init. I should 
like very much to visit you. 


2th day of May, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I wish to be one of your nephews. I’m trying to raise etrawber- 
ries. I have sewed four sheets over and over for mamma. This is the 
way I earned this forty cents that I am going tosend to Aunt Caarity 
for the poor children. I do net go to schoo!, but stay at home and 
learn of mamms. Can read quite well. I bave a little brother four 
and a half yearae old, and I am seven. Papa died four years ago. 
Hugh wants to send ten cents. He earned his money picking out 
threads and sprouting potatoes—a dishpan fall. We lived in Dakota 
last sammer. Hugh and me had lots of fan chasing gophers, There 
areso many flowers around here that we do not know what t : do 
with them. Good by. Your loving nephews, Ravpa H.W, 

Hues V. W. 

Now that I like, earning your money by really useful 
work ; and it pleases me that so many of my young 
people have done so for the poor children. Next week 
we expect another company to start. They would 
have gone earlier, but the gentleman who takes them 
was injured in a railroad accident and could not go with 
them. Please thank your mamma for her note, and say 
I think her boys will be a comfort to her and repay her 
for being both father and mother to them. 


Oak PaRk, Ill., July 3, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I wrote to yon about ten months ago, but as it was not printed I 
suppose you did not have room for it. 

Iam not going to have very much celebration on the Fourth of 
Jul, , for | want the money to buy some books with. 

I have a library of twenty-two volames —al! good oner, too. 

I went to papa’s school last Friday at the closing exercises. The 
graduating class gave him a gold pen and pencil. It was a great sur- 
prise to bim, for he had been in that school but a short time, 

I like The Christian Union very much. 

Your nephew, Harry §. V. 


I am glad to find you had decided so wisely. 


WILiiaMsBuRG, Mass., June 17, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl nine years old. I have been thinking I would 
write yon a letter for along time. I shonld like to be one of your 
nieces, if you have not got too many already. We think The Chris- 
tian Union is a nice paper; I enjoy reading the children’s letters very 
much. I nave never been to echool before this term, but have recited 
to mamma at home. I study arithmetic and geography, and read 
and epellin the Fourth Reader. A cat that belongs to one of our 
neighbors comes into our honee almost every day. She catches a 
great many rats and mice, I belong to the Mission Band. We are 
saving money to support an Indian girl at school. I have a flower- 
bed of my own. In it I have pinke, geraniums, etc. I have planted 
some phlox and petunia seed. I send youacard. I must close now. 
If you think this letter good enough, please print it. 

Myra A. H. 


Yes ; almost all my letters are good enough to print, 
though I do not have room for all. That cat is a sort 
of missionary cat; isn’t it? I hope you will succeed 
with your ‘‘Band.” I saw not long ago a very nice- 
looking and avery bright Indian girl who is being 
educated at Carlisle, I think. While the government 
keeps a great many grown men busy hunting and 
fighting the Indians, I’m glad my nieces and nephews 
are inclined to do something more Christian for them. 


WaBREN, Conn., April 15, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 saw my letter to-night in The Christian Union. I got my micro- 
scope almost as soon as I wrote my letter. 

I saved my money up, 80 I can have some trimming on my dresses 
now. I like my microscope very much, It’s a magic cage microscope, 
and you car put live bugs in it and you can fix it to any focus you 
want. It magnifies about fifty times, papa thinks. I am having 
vacation now, 80 I don’t study my lessons, I thank you for putting 
in my letter. 

I want to send some money for those poor little children, but I 
baven’t got any. My microscope and my paying my share of the 
**Yeuth’s Companion ” took all my money ’cept two cents. When I 
earn up some more I am going to send some to you. My garden-bed 
is all made, and I’ve got six new papers of flower-seeds. 

Good-bye. Mase C. 


Thank your mother for her letter. I am very glad 
you bought the microscope, and I hope you use it well. 





Now you must save a little of the ‘‘trimming” for 
the poor children and then for a larger microscope. 
You will find a great many uses for your money, 
and while I don’t advise your giving up all trimming, 
I would think about what you can do with the money 
when you select it. 


CENTER SipNEy, Me. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May I he your niece? I have two brothers; their names are Mer- 
ton and Earle. I have two dolls, and a little play-house in the closet. 
I have got a black and yellow kitten. I have made acard-case for 
my grandma. I made it of card-board and worsted, and worked a 
horee-shoe on it. Mamma is holding my hand to help me make the 
words. lam five years old. Good by. 


From your niece, Lenora B. 


Little fingers that can make a card-case will very 
soon make good letters without mamma’s help. I 
heard of a stuffed cat the other day which was so nat- 
ural that the maid tried to drive it out of her mistress’s 
room, and even went down stairs for one of the other 
maids to help her get the strange cat out, that wouldn’t 
move at all. 





CHARITY'S REPORT. 





Previously acknowledged, . . . - $822 48 
Beatrice M.M.F.* . ° . ° ; . ° ° 25 
Total, $822 73 





*Will she please eend her full name to Aunt Patience? 


Frederick L. Beecher should have been credited last 
week with 35 cents. 
Affectionately, 


BIBLE STUDIES. 


We begin this week a series of short Bible studies for parents and 
children to study together on the veranda, or under the trees, these 
beautiful sammer Sunday afternoons, and later, when the days grow 
shorter and they are earlier drawn into the house, to study together 
around the evening lamp. We shall hope for full answers from 
young and old. 


AuNi PATIENOE. 


No. 1. 

Something that in the holy Scriptures is used as an er-viem of 
skill, etrergth and efficacy. 

By a celebrated Greek philosopher and physician jiving in the sec- 
ond century it was ‘‘ called the ** instrnment of instrnments,” 

Others have said that, in itself, it would distinguish man from the 
rest of the animal creation. 

It has from the earliest ages of the world been made the medium 
of richest blessings. I think of it in connection with patriarchs, 
prophets and Apostles, and especially with our Lord and Saviour in 
various gracious acta while he was upon this earth. 

What is the wonderful irstrument ? 

To what Greek physician do [ allude? 

To what association with holy men of old, and with our Lord Jesus 
Chriat ? F. B. & 








PUZZLES. 


@HaRaDE. 
When gold is much above my first 
*Twould not be well to buy it; 
Doing good is better than gaining gold— 
My second, I pray thee, try it! 
And if affliction compass thee, 
Do not alone defy it, 
But then my whole in counsel seek, 
Some wire, good man, both brave and meek, 
Let him a word of comfort speak ; 
He'll surely not deny it. 
There’s a tilver lining to every cloud, 
If only thou’lt descry it. Dz 
DIAMOND. 
. In daly. 
Part of the face. 
. Boundaries, 
. A martyr. 
. A flower. 
. Cunning. 
. In January, 
ENIGMA. 
My first is in valley, but not In bill. 
My second in hamper but not in fill. 
My third in love you often see. 
My fourth from envy is never free. 
My fifth is in night but not in day. 
My sixth is in tone, but not in lay. 
My seventh in everything, good or bad. 
My eighth in nothing, ’tis very sad. 
My ninth we see when we write believed. 
My whole is what we have often received. 
F. A. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 6. 
Diamond. 


HAM Aewrwu 


“ Pror.” 


Square- Word. 


> 
o> 


Baorpeean 


MA 
AB 
oL 
LE 
EN 


Hpeera 
Bede Be 
Pete 


> 
AwH 
are aoOrH 
Spradh 
eOAZpowad 
<2» 
Ban 
os 


Pt- The merry brook, the fragrant flowers, 
The birds which sing and cal! 
Through ali the golden summer hours— 
Our Father made them all, 
Whatise My Name f—Clock. 
Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 
** Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is ny own, my native land ?” 
Numerical Enigma.—He that can have patience can have what he 
will. 


Diamond .— o 
CAR 
CAROL 
CARAVAN 
ROVED 
LAD 
N 
Answers received from Frank May, who alse sent answers to tho 
of June 2. 
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Leciure-Room Talk. 


cs 
By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


THE WILL OF GOD OUR MEAT AND 
DRINK.* 


WILL make some remarks upon a part of the con- 
_l_ versation of the Saviour recorded in the fourth 
zhapter of John’s Gospel. While the disciples went 
to the city to procure food, there occurred that mem- 
orable conversation of the Master with the woman of 
Samaria at the well-side. Upon their return she de- 
parts, and the following conversation takes place be- 
tween the Master and the disciples: 

“In the meantime his disciples prayed him, eaying, Master, eat, 
But he said unto them, I have meat that ye know not of. Therefore 
said the disciples, one to another, Hath any man brought him aught 
to eat?” 

How literal, how simple, how fairly silly, at times, 
to us who have been brought up on the meat 
of the New Testament, were the disciples! And 
when he said, ‘‘I have meat to eat that ye know not 
of,” there was but one explanation or suggestion to 
their minds; and that was that some transient person 
had given him something to eat, and that he was not 
hungry. 

* Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him who sent 
me, and to finish his work,” 

When, on another occasion, Christ, in the use of 
figurative language, declared that his flesh was bread 
and his blood was wine; when he said he was to be 
eaten and drank, the church of one name insisted 
upon accepting literally the figure; and hence the 
Roman ordinance of communion, by whieh it is sup- 
posed that the communicants partake of the actual 
body and blood of Christ. But here the Master de- 
clares that zealous-learted work is meat. I do not 
recollect that priests anywhere have attempted to lit- 
eralize this figure, and to make that to be absolutely 
food which consists in self-denying labor. 

And yet, consider it for a little while. Our Saviour 
was not speaking cf his own secular vocation. He 
was a mechanic. We know that he was bred to a 
mechanical pursuit. We have no reason to suppose 
that he did not follow it as a means of livelihood until 
the time that he entered upon his sacred ministry. 
Then he became a beneficiary, and received only such 
help as was required to supply the necessaries of life. 
And we learn from the Scriptures that the charities 
which he received were contributed by holy women, 
to whom he was largely indebted for his support. He 
had at this time forsaken all but moral occupation. 
Therefore, when he speaks of its being his meat and 
drink to do the will of God, he evidently refers to his 
professional labor. It was to him like food. What 
can thismean but that his soul was hungry; that when 
he went among men and beheld their necessities, their 
ignorance, their sickness, their suffering, their sorrows, 
the difficulties of their moral state, it affected him with 
such desires of benevolence, and such yearning toward 
them, that there was positively heart-hunger in him? 
On the other hand, such was the gratification which 
he experienced in working for men, and striving to 
alleviate their trouble, to instruct their ignorance, and 
to cheer their discomforts, that it was like food to 
him. It is fair here to understand the intimation 
that he forgot his food. Have you never been so 
pressed with business that the noon went by, and that 
when at last, feeling uneasy, and not knowing why, 
you looked at your watch or clock, you found that 
it was far in the afternoon, and that you had forgotten 
to eat, and you said, ,‘‘Oh, how busy I must have 
been!” Or, do you not remember when sime promise 
in childhood, long delayed, but to-morrow to be ful- 
filled, of going to the grandfather's, or some sunt’s, or 
some picnic, or some party, brought the chiding in the 
morning, ‘‘ Child! why do you not eat your break- 
fast?” and you said, ‘‘I can’t eat; Tam not hungry.” 
How many unwilling breakfasts have been bolted 
down because the parent said, ‘‘ You will need it be- 
fore you get there, and you urust eat.” What became 
of the appetite? Why, desire, anticipation, nervous 
feeling, excitement, took it away ; and when the appe- 
tite is taken away it 1s satisfied. Aud you can say in 
your limited experience, often, that your meat has 
been a letter long wished for and at length obtained. 
Sometimes your meat is good news, for the want of 
which your soul is At times it is some 
great evil rolleduway. It is intensity and excess of 
feeling. Our Saviour was, in the body, subject to just 
the same laws as we are; andit marks the depth of 
his feeling, the intensity of his life, when he says that 
his work is to himin lieu of food. 

This is one fair construction; but there is another. 
Both of them may go together, and be consistent with 


famished. 





* Hymns: Plymouth collection, Nos. 499, 1251, 1285, 1244, Reported 
for The Christian Union by 1. J. Ellinwood, 





each other. Your bread, your food, is the means of 
your recuperation. There is a pleasure, to be sure, in 
the eating; but it is a means of strength and of health. 
It is a preparation for laborthrough the day. This is 
what the Master said his peculiar work was. It was 
his meat and his drink to do the will of ais Father in 
heaven among men. He counted it a privilege. He 
regarded it as food. There are times when we enjoy 
labor. There are times when we make the service so 
sweet to us that itis more than bread—it is luxury. 
That is the trouble; it is either luxury or nothing. 
But the Master’s habit of labor made it daily bread. 
You may put things together as you please, and spice 
them, and fix them; but, after all, there is nothing so 
good to drink as water, and nothing so good to eat 
as bread. And if you were to be put on two things 
alone, every one of you, I think, would say, ‘‘Give me 
bread, and give me water.” What we need is not an 
impetus to labor at times with intense gratification. 
That comes; but then comes the Jong rest, and the 
indifference, or reaction, or disgust of labor. That 
which we need is what the Saviour had—namely, a 
habit of counting our daily labor in the cause of God 
as our sweetest food, our bread; not our luxury, but 
our bread which we eat in the morning, giving thanks, 
and eat at noon, thankfully, and with gratitude eat 
again at night, and eat with a relish which no day 
destroys for the next day, and continue to eat through 
our youth and manhood, finding strength in eating, 
and literally building up our bodies on it. 

What I am to-day was wheat in the field last sum- 
mer. Part of the wheat barvest of Illinois walks 
here in my body. And so itis to be with our living 
in the cause of God. There is to be such a pleasure 
in laboring for God that the will of God to us shall be 
like meat and drink. 

** Well,” you will say, ‘‘if I had the power of work- 
ing miracles ; if I could say to devils that possessed 
men ‘Come out of them,’ and have them come out; 
if I could say, ‘‘I beheld Satan as I‘ghtning fall fr..m 
heaven’; if I could call the widow’s son and only 
child from his bier; if I could say to the grave, ‘ Give 
up that which thou holdest—Lazarus, come forti’; 
or if, sitting on the side of a mountain, I could preach 
such matchless discourses as Christ preached on the 
mountain side, I think it would be my meat and drink 
to the will of God. I should like to doso under such 
circumstances.” 

Or you may say, ‘‘I should like to do God’s will if 
I were permitted to do the things that I want to do; if I 
could be like a moukish painter, that was called to 
spend his whole life in a cave, and to paint, loving 
painting above everything else, and having no care for 
raiment or food, because he was doing that which of 
all things he most loved to do.” To paint canvas for 
the altar-piece and ceilings, frescoes for the church, 
was the life-long occupation of many a monkish artist ; 
and people say, ‘‘I should like todo that. Or, if I 
could be called to be a cathedral organist, loving music 
as I do, I should like to do the will of God in that way. 
Or, if I were even a minister—one that could speak 
fluently and successfully, one that always had the 
evidence of not speaking 1n vain—I am sure nothing 
would be more like daily food to me than preaching. 
If I were such a minister I should like to go around 
and preach every day of my life.” Butthe peculiarity 
of the Master was that he did what was given him to 
do, without asking what was the preferable thing. Do 
you suppose that walking with sandals about Judea 
was what Christ, who had descended from the realm of 
eternal glory, preferred? Do you suppose that the rude 
and low-minded Jew was to hima luxury? Do you 
suppose that preaching was a pleasure to him over and 
above the sense that it was God’s work of benevolence 
that he was doing? 

There are some things that we are better fitted to do 


than others, and the doing of which g_ves us pleasure; 


and we sort them out and say, ‘‘If I might be permitted 
to do those things, I should like to do them all my life 
long.” I used to wish that I could always crack nuts 
without cracking my fingers; but J could not; and 
when I had cracked them I wondered »' y nuts would 
so crack that only one in ten would let ‘he meats out 
whole. I thought that if the meats wou d only always 
come out whole it would be very pleasant to eat nuts; 
but, as it was, it was only once ina great while that you 
could get a whole meat. Now and then you would get 
half a one; but for the most part you had to put up 
with little insignificant bits of meats. Still, the crack- 
ing had to be done, and the meats had to be taken as 
they would come out, or the pleasure would be lost. 
People say, ‘‘Oh, if we could only have just the nuts 
that we want, and crack them very easily, and have 
them come out whole, how pleasant it would be! 
How pleasant it would be to have duties if they did 
not have hard shells, if they were not inconvenient to 
crack, and if the meats when gotten out were not so 
much broken up.” 

But that place to which God has called you is your 
ordination. Are you called to be 4 servant? God has 





ordained you to stand in the place of a servant. The 
sphere of your preaching and of your labor is there. 
That is your church and your cathedral. Are you 
called to be a day-laborer? God says toyou, ‘* That 
is your sphere: I ordain you, in my providence, to 
that place.” Are you called to be a nurse? Are you 
obliged to bear with fretful children all day and part of 
the night? God has called you to that diocese. That 
is your parish and congregation. Are you called to be 
a parent, and are you wearied of body and fretted of 
mind, having many cares? Are there house-keeping 
duties that perplex you? Are you annoyed by ques- 
tions of economy? Are you ata loss how to make the 
ends meet? Do you find it hard to get along with your 
limited means? You are called of God to stand just 
where you are. 


The Sunday-School. 











THE FRUITLESS TREE.’ 


By Lyman ABBortT. 


HE fig-tree produces figs at two and sometimes 

three seasons in the year: later May or early 
June, middle August, and late Fall. The early fig 
usually appears before the leaf, therefore leaves upon 
the tree are a sign that fruit may be looked for. In 
spring, March or April, as Christ and the twelve were 
entering the city of Jerusalem, their attention was at- 
tracted by a fig-tree covered with leaves ; an unexpected 
sight at that season of the year. It raised an expecta- 
tion that so precocious a tree might have upon it, even 
at so early a date, some fruit. But when they reached 
it they found nothing but leaves upon it. Thereupon 
Christ said to it, in the hearing of the twelve, ‘*No 
man eat fruit of thee hereafter forever.” The next 
morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig-tree dried 
up from the roots. Out of this incident the most ex- 
traordinary discussions have arisen. Some rational- 
istic critics have even made it the basis of an accusa- 
tion of childish petulance in Christ against the unfor- 
tunate tree! and others have gravely questioned how 
it could be just to punish a tree for not bearing fruit 
before the fruit-bearing season! As though a tree 
were a free moral agent, capable of sinning! and 
withering away were a punishment which was inflicted 
upon it! In reading such grave discussions in learned 
volumes one sometimes wonders what strange fatality 
attends Scripture study, that wise men must take leave 
of common sense when they undertake to interpret the 
Bible. The Hebrews were children, and the Hebrew 
ritual was full of object-lessons—was indeed one great 
object-lesson. In like spirit the Hebrew prophets 
were accustomed to enact parables before their hearers 
to enforce moral and spiritual lessons upon them. 
Jeremiah hides his girdle in a hole in the rock till it 
has rotted away, and then takes it out as a symbol of 
the destruction that will come upon Judah. Ezekiel 
lays mock siege to a model of Jerusalem to prefigure 
the coming day of its desolation. Hosea gives to his 
children names each oue of which is a warning to his 
generation. 

Remembering this usage of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets, it is strange that Christ availed himself so little 
of the direct dramatic elementin his teaching rather 
than that he should have made use of it in this case. 

He had just entered Jerusalem in triumph. The 
people had surged »bvout him with loud Hosannas to 
him that cometh in the name of the Lord. The disci- 
ples were readily deceived by the apparent enthusiasm 
for their Master, and thought the day of his enthrone- 
ment and the nation’s enfranchisement was close at 
hand. Not so Christ. He had stopped in the midst of 
the procession, had beheld in prophetic vision the 
cyclone of disaster that was so soon to sweep over the 
city, and had wept tears which his Apostles could not 
comprehend at the thought of what was in store. 
Professions of loyalty did not deceive him; he knew 
that this nation had borne and would bear no fruits of 
righteousness. On the following day, coming into the 
city, he saw this fig-tree full of leaves, and seized upon 
the opportunity to teach his twelve alesson. Let us 
see, he said, if this leafy tree has fruit. Coming to it 
he found none, and pronounced a sentence upon it that 
proved to be a sentence of death. The twelve were 
often slow to apprehend the meaning of Christ’s para- 
bles; but they nwust have been more stupid than usual 
if they failed to read his meaning aright now. 

1. Character is measured by practice, not by profes- 
sion. We are continually testing the man by his words, 
the tree by its leaves. Do you believe such and such 
articles of belief? D> you make confession of such 
and such experiences ? Do you petform such and such 
ceremonials ? Do you make such and such resolutions ? 
Do you believe in the Divinity of Christ? Confess 
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your sin and your hope to him? Submit to baptism 
and accept the Lord’s Supper? Enter into covenant 
with this church and promise to study its peace and 
prosperity ? Here comes the Messiah. Do you pull 
down branches and strew them in his way? De you 
shout Hosanna? What is all this but asking for 
leaves? Measuring character by its promise, not its 
practice ? 

Against all such measurements Christ puts his test, 
the only test the New Testament recognizes: the test of 
life; of practice; of deeds, not words; of fruit, not leaves. 
By their fruits ye shall know them, is Christ’s uniform 
measurement. The rich young ruler 1s tested by the 
command, Go sell that thou hast and give to the poor; 
the inquiring lawyer by the story of the Good Samari- 
tan, with the added direction, Go and do likewise ; Paul 
by the command to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
Where is there an instance in the New Testament in 
which any man is accepted because he accepts a creed 
or a ceremony or a covenant, or is rejected because he 
does not? To every professing Christian, to every 
worshiping church, to every revival with its Hosan- 
nas, Christ comes seeking if haply he may find fruits. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
Does the professing Christian, with his orthodox 
creed and his water baptism, does the church with its 
sound doctrine and its devout worship, does the re- 
vival with its enthusiastic Hosannas, bear this kind of 
fruit? 

2. If not, the sentence is a death sentence. The 
tree that bears no fruit dies; for the fruit is the seed 
protector; and in the fruit is the promise of repro- 
duction, and so the assurance of immortality. The 
unfruitful tree lives only long enough to afford 
t& generous opportunity for it to answer the ques- 
tion, Wilt thou bring forth fruit? Leaves cannot 
save it; for leaves do not reproduce life. The un- 
fruitful professor dies of his ows unfruitfulness. Men 
sometimes ask, almost querulously, What have I done 
that I should be condemaed to death ? The New Tes- 
tament retorts, What have you done tbat you should 
be preserved unto life eternal? Who is richer, wiser, 
better, happier, for your existence? Why should any 
man live who lives to no useful purpose? Cut him 
down; why cumbereth he the ground? Give his 
vacant ‘place to a better man. This is always the 
final issue of an unfruitful life. The student who 
merely acquires and never gives forth learuing—his 
mind withers away. The buyer and seller who mere- 
ly gets gain and never gives it forth — his soul 
withers away. Douglass Jerrold’s ““Man made of 
Money” is hardly an exaggeration. Everywhere about 
us We can sce men withering away from their roots, 
because in all their life they have borne no fruit to en- 
ric others’ lives; a terrible prophecy of final eternal 
dzath. ‘ 

This is the two-fold lesson of this enacted parable: 
Practice, not profession, deeds, not words, living, not 
saying, fruits, not leaves, are the true test of charac- 
ter; and the end of a fruitless, barren life is a wither- 
ing away from the roots and a final death of the soul. 


QUESTIONS. 


When did the cursing of the fig-tree occur ? 

What parables in either Old or New Testament throw 
light on its true interpretation ? 

Did Christ expel the traders from the temple more 
than once? If so, how do you account for the double 
expulsion ? 

Compare the different Gospel narratives of this ex- 
pulsion. 

What characteristics of Christ are indicated by these 
two incidents ? 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 


By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentraL Toovent.— The fruit we ought to bear. 

1st. To direct the attention of the children to fruits. 

Let the children name the different kinds of fruit 
they have seen and eaten. Ask them if they have ever 
picked fruit from the trees and caten it. 

Show some figs; ask if they have eaten figs, and if 
they have seen thm growing. If the teacher could 
draw on the blackboard a branch with leaves and figs 
on it, it would add much to the interest of the lesson, 
for more than likely many of the children have never 
seen figs growing. 

2d. To teach that Jesus condemned a tree which had 
only the sign of fruit. 

Teil the children that where Jesus lived in Palestine 
there were fig trees. Describe Jesus’s morning walk 
from Bethany to Jerusalem with Peter, James, John, 
aud the other Apostles. Tell of Jesus's hunger, and:o 
direct the children’s thoughts that they will be led to 
say that Jesus stopped by the way-side to pick some 
figs from a tree to eat. To relieve the children from 
any impression they might get that Jesus was taking 
what was not his own, tel] them that it was the custom 
in Palestine for passing travelers to take from what- 
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ever they caw growing enough to satisfy their hunger. 
To do so was not considered stealing, as it would be 
in our country. 

Describe the peculiarity of the fig tree in bearing 
fruit before leaves. Compare the fig-leaves tossing in 
the wind to beckoning hands saying, ‘‘Come. 
Come and get figs.” Let the children imitate the 
motion and repeat the words. 

Tell them that so the leaves spoke to Jesus, but 
when he got to the tree it had no figs to give him. It 
had leaves, but no figs. Let the children conjecture 
for a few moments why that was so; and then read to 
them Mark xi, 14, 20, 21. The children will readily 
call it ‘fa bad tree” because it had not done its 
work, even while it asked the traveler to come and 
eat of its figs. Descri‘e the condition of other fig 
trees at that time. They were busy growing their 
fruit, and had not put out their leaf-signs because their 
figs were not yet ready to eat. 

3d. To teach what fruit Jesus expects Sunday-school 
scholars to bear in their hearts. 

Tell the children that they may be compared to fig 
trees; that their coming to Sunday-school is the sign 
that they are bearing the fruit of goodness in their 
hearts. 

Let the teacher draw a large heart with a bunch of 
nine large grapes in it, on the blackboard, and then 
write or print in the grapes, love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and 
temperance, as the fruit that Jesus expects to find in 
the heart of every Sunday-schoo] scholar. If they do 
not have it, he will say to them at last, ‘‘ Depart from 
me.” 

Sympot Girt.—A picture of a bunch of grapes with 
the ‘‘fruit of the Spirit” printed on it, also the Golden 
Text. 








Science and Art. 


A CORRESPONDENT gives the following account of the 
meeting of the Association for Sanitary and Rural 
Improvement, which will interest many readers per- 
haps who have devoted time and attention to these 
topics. 

During the week following our national holiday, a four days’ con- 
ference was held at that minature rivalof Lake George, Green- 
wood Lake, N. Y., which promises to yield important futare results 
to the public. This was the convention ef delegates from Sanitary 
and Rural Improvement societies in the United States to form a 
national association. 

The conference was called by gentlemen representing five of these 
associations. That it had the sanction and sympatby of santtarians 
in genera? was shown by those present and by a large number of let- 
ters and papers received from eminent gentlemen throughout the 


country. 

The meetings were held ina secluded place *‘ far from the madding 
crowd.” No special effort was made to secure publicity, yet the daily 
press, notably the New York ** Times,” “ Tribune,” and ‘* World,” 
gave full reports of the proceedings. ‘hose present were moatly 


practical workers in varions fields of sanitary effort who came to- 
gether to consider the beat methods to advance public knowledge 
and extend eanitary work. 

Franklin B. Hough, chief of the Forestry Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, sent an interesting paper on 
‘* Tree Preservation.” 

A communication from Dr. J. Hi. Kidder, Surgeon United States 
Navy, treated of the External Air of Washington, and was accom- 
panied by photomicrographs sowing th» impyrities detected nnder 
the microscope in the air of streets and buildings. ‘The prime con- 
etituent in the former cases was the pollen of plants and trees, eepe- 
cially the pine, while the epidermis of the skin is a chief ingredient 
of the latter and is presumed to aid the spread of contagious diseases. 

Frederick Law Olmstead contributed an elaborate paper on * Tree 
Planting in Streets and Parks,” which was written with his usua) 
comprehensiveness and acumen. The whole paper, with the others 
which were read before the Cenference, will be pu lished in ** The 
Sanitarian,” and will repay careful etudy 

Dr. J. H. Pinkham’s essay ou *‘ Horseback Exercise and Malaria” 
was alao full of intereat. So were Mre, Isabella Beecher Hooker’s 
extemporaneons remarks on ‘* Women and Household Hygiene.” 
Ex-Governor Frank Faller read an admirable paper on ** Unsanitary 
Cookery ;” in which he pointed out the importance of preparing 
food containing seeds, shells or husks, so as to assist digestion. 
“School Hygiene ’* was discussed by Dr, A. N. Bell of ** The Sani- 
tarian,” and the skim milk problem by Dr. W. H. Newell and other 
speakers. Finally Mr. Geo, ©, Booth gave the latest results of ““Ten- 
ement House Reform in New York.” 

A resolution was passed recommending April 10 as a national tree 
planting day. And the National Board of Health was thoroughly 
indorsed. 

A permanent organization was effected unter the title of the 
“* National Association for Sanitary and Rural improvement,” and 
the following officers were elected: 

President,—The Hon. Erastus Brooks, New Brighton, Staten 
Island. 

Viee-Presidents.—Henry E. Pellew, New York; Frederic Law 
Olmstead, Brookline, Mass.; Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., Newport, R 
I.; Prof. Henry Martin, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J.; Mrs, 
Isabeila Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary.—Charles F. Wingate, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer.—Henry E Fisk, West Ewing, N. J. 

Executive Committee —The Mion. Frank Fuller, New York ; James 
G. tiayles, Orange, N. J; Dr. J. H. Pinkham, Montclair, N. J.; Dr. 
R, !1, Storer, Newport, R. 1; Wiliam O. McDowell, Warwick 
Wo: dlands, N. Y.; Mra. il, M. Plunkett, Pittsfield, Mass.; Edward 
Duu», Newark, N. J.; Dr. A, N. Bell, New York; Dr. Alfred L, 
Carrvil, New Brighton, Staton Isiand;* Rudolph Hering, C. E., 
Philadelphia, Pen».; Dr. D. ¥, Lincoln, Peekskill, N. Y.; Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi,) Y.; Mre, Josephine Shaw Lowell, N. Y.; Prof. J. 





Madison Waison. Elizabeth, N,J.; Prof. Albert R. Leeds, Stevens 


Institute, Hoboken, N. J.; Maurice Fornachon, Paterson, N. J.; 
William Blakie, Englewood, N, J.; Dr. C. F. Folsom, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Dr. J. G. Pinkham, Lynn, Maase.; E. P, Roe, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., and Dr. J. H. Kidder, Washington, D. C. 

The constitution declares the purpose of the association to be to 
establish and extend !ocal societies for sanitary and social improve- 
ment, the issuance of tracts and other publications as a means of 
popular enlightenment, and the holding of annual conventions for 
discassion and conference, 

These particulars I feel certain will interest every one of your 
readers, and I trust lead to the formation of local village and town 
Improvement Associations in all parts of the Union. There are al- 
ready eome hundred or more such organizations, but they are needed 
everywhere. The problems of drainave, water supply, school and 
househo!d hygiene, the prevention of nuisances, the preservation of 
trees and the laying out of parks, the prevention of malaria and the 
spread cf contagious disease, are all forcing themselves upon public 
attention and must be met. Even where there are local boards of 
health, great benefit may reenlt from organized individual effort. 
Let five public-spirited citizens in any community join together in 
euch work and they cannot fail to do good. The women in particular 
should it.terest themselves in sanitary work, as they have more time 
to think of what to do, and I am forced to eay, move taste and dis- 
cernment in carrying reforms into effect. In the household they are 
supreme, andif they would bat take hold of the sanitation of the 
home vast benefits would surely follev:, 


A New Mosicat Instrument.—The London ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post” gives an account of an original instrument 
called a ‘‘ Vocalion,” which for many years has been 
occupying the thought and attention of Mr. Baillie 
Hamilton, late of University College, Oxford, England. 
It resembles most an organ, but, unlike that instru- 
ment, it has no pipes, being arranged on an entirely 
new plan. In common with the organ, however, it is 
furnished with bellows, it is played with a keyboard, 
and different combinations and qualities of tone are 
produced by stops. The vocalion is called the most 
perfect assimilation of the human voice that has yet 
been produced by mechanism. The effect is produced 
by following closely the structure of the human vocal 
organs. There are a number of short tubes corre- 
sponding in ratio to the size of the human larynx when 
producing certain tones, and in these are placed a 
series of metal vocal chords, which when put in vibra- 
tion are wonderfully like the human voice. A small 
vocalion was recently tried in London before a number 
of eminent musicians, with such satisfactory and suc- 
cessful results that a large one is now being made for 
the Chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. 


A Circoratinej Arr Exursirion. — The ingenuity 
often displayed in Yankee institutions and no- 
tions astonishes people from across the water; 
but the following account of a German undertaking 
fairly ranks with the wildest Yankeeism yet known. 
Moreover, it ought certainly to be productive of much 
good, although as a business scheme it appears at first 
sight rather Utopian. However, if the plan has suc- 
ceeded with books and music it may succeed with 
pictures also. A foreign paper says: 


An enterprising Berlin firm deserves much credit for the following 
new and nnique undertaking, which is to be carried out promptly 
and practically. It is neither mere nor less than a circulating art- 
library, or, more correctly speaking, exhibition. The purchase of 
oil paintings is, as we all know, a rather expensive hobby, in which 
the majority of amateurs or connoisseurs are scarcely permitted to 
indulge on that account. In orde-, therefore, to enable persons de- 
sirous of adorning their rooms with real works of art to do so withont 
being obliged to spend large sums of money, the above entrepreneurs 
are on the point of opening an establishment which will furnish 
such worka of art “‘on loan” at an annual payment of from six to 
seven per cent. of their real value. Strange as the affair may appear 
at firet sight, a number of prominent Berlin artiste, after due reflec- 
tion, have promised their aid and support, considering that in the 
way proposed valuable property which has been unproductive for 
years may be made to pay a fair rate of interest. 





A Mernop or PreventinG Raitroap CoLiisions.— 
Mr. C. F. McGlashan, of Santa Barbara, Cal., has 
recently received a patent for a method of telegraphy 
to be used on a railroad train while in motion, by 
which every traia has its own telegraph, the danger 
of collision is reduced almost to a minimum, and pas- 
sengers may transmit and recelve messages while the 
train is moving. The circular distributed by the in- 
ventor says : 


‘* This invention farnishes a praetical method of establishing con- 
stant telegraphic communication between any number of moving 
iailway trains, and any number of stations. Ordinary telegraph 
wires, batteries, and instruments are employed, and a regular tele- 
graph office is placed upon each moving train. 

The principal feature of the invention is the use of two wires in- 
stead of one, in transmitting the electric current. Wheels or electric 
brushes attached to the moving train touch these wires, conveying 
the curren: from one wire to the instrament in the car, and returning 
it tothe other wire, along which it passes until ite destination is 
reached, when it is conuected with a ground wire and completes the 
circuit through the earth. The same current is made to pass through 
several trains by asimple method of ewitching at stations. The ex- 
pense of putting up a line is less than twice the cost of an ordinary 
telegraph line.” 





Anotner Cant is contemplated by the French Gov- 
ernmeut. This water-way is interded to connect tie 
Meuse and the Scheldt, and place in cheap communi- 
cation the collieries and blast furnaces of the north 
with the mines and iron-works of the east. A restora- 
tion to Dunkirk of the trade which had been diverted 





to Antwerp is anticipated if the canal is Hnished, 
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General Kews. 


Congressional.--The Senate passed a bill providing for a 
new public building at Haverbill, Mass., July 17; a new 
conference committee was appointed on the Legislative, 
Executive and Jadicial Appropriation bill; the Internal 
Revenue bill was further debated.—TIn the House there was 
acharp personal colloquy between Messrs. Hewitt and Robe- 
son ; the bill providing for the sale of the old Post Office was 
passed.——In the Senate, July 18, the Tax bill was taken up 
and the amendment reducing the tax on manufactured to- 
bucco to ten cents a pound was discussed ; the nomination 
of Daniel Lanning to be postmaster at Penn Yan was reject- 
d.——Resolutions were adopted in the House declaring the 
sitting members in the Virginia and Maine election cases 
entitled to their seats; the consideration of the contest of 
Smalls against Tillman was begun.—lIn the Senate, July 
19, the House amendment to the Senate bill for the sule of 
the old New York Post Office site was concurred in; Mr. 
Logan introduced a bill to construe a section of the act to 
execute certain treaty stipulations relating to the Chinese ; 





the consideration of the Tax bill was resumed. ——Congress- 


man Smalls was declared entitled to his seat in the House; 
the Alabama case of Smith against Shelley was taken up. 
In the Senate, July 20, after a debate on the order of busi- 
ness, the Tax bill was taken up and discussed, but went over 
without action.—lIn the House the conference report on 
the River and Harbor bill was submitted; the Alabama con- 

ested election case of Smith against Shelley was considered, 
and the seat was declared vacant.——The conference report 
on the River and Harbor bill was adupted in the Senate July 
21; the House amendment to the Senate amendment to the 
Pension bill was concurred in; the consideration of the 
House Revenue Tax bill was resumed.——In the House the 
bill to modifv the money order system was passed; the 
amendments of the Senate to the bi)! for the payment of the 
physicians attending the late President were agréed to.—— 
The House bill to provide additional industrial training 
schools for Indian youth was passed in the Senate July 22; 
the bill to pay Mrs. Garfield $50,000 was passed ; several 
sections of the Revenue bill were adopted.——The bill pro- 
viding a uniform rate for second-class postage was passed in 
the House. 








Domestic.—F avorable crop reports continue to come from 
the West.——George A. Wheeler, a prominent Chicago grain 
speculator, failed for an amount supposed to be large, Jaly 
17.—Richard Garland, who shot and killed Joseph Addi- 
son in Lynchburg Country, Va., was committed for trial.—— 
Senator Hill, of Georgia, is probably dying ——A fatal riot 
occurred at a railway tunnel in Georgia same day.——Labor 
troubles continue in Boston, Fall River and Cincinnati.—— 
Charles Roberts killed his father’s murderer at Milwaukee, 
Ohio, Jaly 18.—A sharp decline took place in the Chicago 
grain market same day.——The Huntington will case has 
been deeided in Vermont and the State gets $200,000 —— 
Miss Fanny Parnell died suddenly at Bordentown, N. J. 
July 21.——The Georgia Democrats nominated A. H. Ste- 
phens for Governor same day.——A Prohibition Convention 
was held at Jackson, Miss., July 21.——The Tariff Commis- 
sioners met at Long Branch.——Persons in Boston are circu- 
lating a petition to Congress to appoint a committee to 
consider the possibility of reviving American shipping inter- 
ests. 





Foreign.—The body of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
has been found.—Abductors carried off a little girl, the 
daughter of a wealthy resident of Mentreal, July 18.——The 
Hillsdale crew has been refu:ed entrance to all the English 
races.——The outlook for erops in Ireland is bad.——A credit 
for naval preparations has been voted by the French Cham- 
ber.——The Arrears for Rent bill has passed the committee, 
and has been reperted to the House of Commons.——A gréat 
fire, destroying 1,200 houses, occurred in Smyrna, Jaly 19 
——tThe head of the Irish Detective Department has resigned. 
owing to differences with Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ——The Arrears bill passed its third reading in the 
House of Commons, July 21.——Forty-seven persons were 
drowned by a destructive storm in Bohemia, same day. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Proverbs for the Nineteenth Century.—No. 1. ‘In youth 
try a Bicycle; in age buy a Tricycle.”—[London Pavch. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Annie Louise Cary will spend the summer 
in the White Mountains. The gentleman was formerly a Mr. 
C. M. Raymond. 

—Another Irish assassination. This time a woman who 
rented a farm from which the former tenant had been evicted 
was shot at Balla, County Mayo. 

—The Boston “Transcript” suggests that if there is ever 
to be another holiday added to the calendar it shall be the 
day after the Fourth. Why not rather the day after Thanks- 
giving? 

—The city of Smyrna has been almost totally destroyed by 
fire. The fi‘mes broke out June 19, and raged for seven 
hours, destroying 1,400 houses, and rendering 6,000 people 
homeless. 

—An Arctic exploring ship, sent out by the Danish govern- 
ment, sailed from Copenl.agen on the 18th of July. The ship's 
pame is ‘‘Dejmphma,” and the commander is Lieutenant 
Hovgaard. 

—A new kind of English glass is made by taking it before 
it is fairly melted and while it is full of bubbles, and shaping 
it while half liquid, half solid. It is not peculiarly fragile 
and appears Venetian. 

—Rev. Joseph Cook is lecturing in Australia. Mr. Cook 
will be remembered as a Boston gentleman who gave the plan 
upon which the universe was created his personal indorse- 
ment.—{Ohicage Tribune. ; 


—It is stated by those who speak with authority that the 
great tide of immigration that has been setting toward our 
shores since early spring is now at its turning, and that we 
shall not immediately see euch large companies of immi- 
grants as came over in May and June. 

—A Denver Chinaman, whe has gone into the ice cream 
business recently, has the foliowing sign near the door: “‘ You 
catch ‘em fleezy belly two bittee all same Slan Flancisco.” 
It is more and more evident that we are ruined by Chinese 
cheap Jabor.—[San Francisco Bulletin. 

—The skeleton man, Martin P. Avery, who has for a long 
time been a familiar figure in the medical schools and a pro- 
fessional phenomenon for the study of medical students, has 
just died. He was buta mere skeleton when alive, and in 
death the body was a spectacle that excited the wonder of 
those that beheld it. 

—A Wellesley Fitting school is to be opened in Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 20 It will bea boarding and dayschool. Thorough 
instruction will be given in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Ger- 
man, English branches, Elementary Sciencesand Music. The 
instructors will be graduates of Wellesley college who possess 
the highest qualification for this work. 

—The American marines at Alexandria have received high 
praise for their actions there from the London ‘ Morning 
Post.” It declares the behavior of the American Admiral 
and his men beyond all praise. ‘‘ While French and Italians 
were sailing in safety in the open sea, the Americans pre- 
ferred to ‘stick by Englishmen and take their chances,’” 
says the ‘‘ Post.” 

—It may be wrong to laugh, but one cannot help smiling 
at the odd picture cf man trying to commit suicide in a rain- 
barrel. William Wilson, of Milton, Pa., recently tried it 
with great success. A tragical companion piece to this 
would be the picture of a young lady who fell from a height 
of eighty feet, and lit in a mud-puddle. It soiled her clothes, 
but 't saved her life. 

—Mr. O. Wilde has been at Newport the past week, and de- 
livered his little speech on bric-a-brac, antique furniture, 
sun-flowers, china, etc. He was pleased with the many 
beautiful residences he saw at Newport, and commended the 
delicate shades of green and olive and red employed in the 
painting of houses, hut he wished that they would put more 
carving on the ontside 

—Here is the latest story suggested to an inventive chron- 
icler by Sarah Bernbardt’s spareeness of form: Being on 
Brighton Beach one day. dressed in white, she took it into 
her head to lie at length upon the sands. Dreaming the 
happy hours away, she was rudely awakened from her revery 
by a washerwomap, who picked her up, having mistaken her 
for a bath-towel laid out to dry.—[Boston Transcript. 

—A New Yorker has invented an atomizer and air mois- 
tener for cloth factories, which throws out moisture in a 
mist so fine that it is at once absorbed by the air, and not 
even the smallest drop of water falls upon machinery or 
fabrics. The use of euch a contrivance is valuable in creating 
a healthful atmosphere and making it as eary to handle 
threads in our dry air as in the moister air of England. 

—Mrs. Garfield has gone to Mentor for the summer. She 
is accompanied by the late President’s mother and by her 
children. The two ladies have recently inspected the model 
bust of Garfield, which Powers, the sculptor, has just trans- 
ferred from ciay to plaster. The negative used is the same 
as that employed by the Government for the five-cent postage 
stamp. The model was very satisfactory, and will be imme- 
diately wrought in marble. 

—Stesmboat disasters, collisions, explosions and deaths by 
drowning seem to be the order of the day. What narrowly 
escaped being & repetition of the Narragansett horror occur- 
red on the Soind on the morning of July 19. when the 
steamer ‘‘ Rhode Island” of the Providence line, and the 
“Alhambra” bound for Ialifax, collided, injuring each other 
badly but not so seriously but that they remained afloat. A 
panic was averted, and nc lives were lost. 

—Houghton Farm in this State, of which our readers al- 
ready know something, is becoming a school—not to say a 
university—of agriculture. It already has three Indians 
who are learning the lessons of civilization in the most prac- 
tical of all ways; and there is now on his way to the Farm 
a Japanese student, who has received the first lessons in 
agriculture at College Farm in Japan from Americans, and 
intends to pursne what we may call a post-graduate course 
at Houghton Farm. 

—A stone shield of the Washington Arms has lately been 
discovered at the Old Manor House, Solgrave, Northampton- 
shire. It is identical with the arms engraved on the watcha 
seal worn by the first President; viz., three five-pointed 
stars with alternate red and white bars—the origin of the 
Star-Spangled Banner. G-corge Washington was great- 
grandson of John, who emigrated from Englavd to Bridge's 
Creek, America, in 1637, and sixth in descent from the first 
Lawrence Washington of Solgrave. ‘ 

—Another New York pianist of considerable fame has 
met with a distressing end. Alfred H. Pease, well known in 
the East, went to 8t. Louis and Chicago in May last. He 
disappeured on the 31st May, and has since been missing, until 
last week in St. Louis the body of a man who dropped dead 
fn the street was dis overed to be that of the missing 
musician. The cause of death was congestion of the brain 
induced by intemperance. Mr. Pease was to have ac- 
companied Mme. Christine Nilssen on her American concert 
tour this fall. 

—San Francisco is enjoying a pleasant series of little 
earthquakes, which, now that the fashionables are away for 
the summer, add some zest and excitement to the otherwise 
quiet life of those that remair. We are prepared to hear 
anything a.most in the line of big stories about California 
fruit, flowers, fish, snakes and trees, but it staggers one to 
read of an earthquike of such intelligence that it actually 
picks out certain individuals to intimidate, for the New York 
“ Herald,” in giving an account of the affair, says “the 





earthquake shook the widows of Oakland ”! 





—Last week Hamlet Shakespeare was imprisoned for 
forgery, and now comes a scandalous story in connection 
with another name that has hitherto commanded great 
respect. Joseph Addison fought a duel at ha’f past ten 
a. M., July 15, at Burkeville, Virgioia. Mr. Boswell was 
aleo present. Mr. Addison was shot and is in a critical con- 
dition. Itis truly surprising that gentlemen of such emi- 
nence should descend tosuch ignoble practices, forsaking the 
pen, in the use of which they have always been reputed 
skillful, for the sword, or pistol rather, in handling which it 
would seem Mr. Addison at least is not an adept. For full 
report see ‘‘ Spectator.” 

—One of the principal objects of interest at the approach- 
ing coronation of the Tear will be the carriage of the Tsarina, 
which is the same that was presented by Frederick the Great 
to the Empress Elizabeth. It is a sort of double throne upon 
wheels, and is hung, not upon springs, but upon huge bands 
of velvet. Within it is upholstered with red velvet, and has 
@ large mirror in front, facing the occupant, framed with © 
white satin. The coachman’s seat accommodates four per- 
sons. It is drawn by eight horses of purest white, wearing 
harnesses of crimson velvet encrusted with gold and precious 
stoces. The cost of furbishing up the twenty-three vehicles 
of which the cortege is to consist has amounted to two bun- 
dred and thirty thousand rubles, or one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand five hundred dollars.—[San Francisco Argo- 
naut. 

—At a special meeting of the American Kindergarten Soci- 
ety, July 21, at Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood Lake, Miss 
Emily M. Coe, President, in the chair, measures were inau- 
gurated for establishing at this place a permanent summer ses- 
sion of the American Kindergarten Normal School. The plan 
contemplates, primarily, an annual gathering of the teachers 
of this system, for instruction and discussion of methods, and 
of parents who desire to bring their children to this delightfal 
place for Kindergarten instruction and Sammer recreation. It 
also provides for the erection of permanent buildings, through 
the contribution of friends, to serve usa Summer Hone. 
Those contributing $100 will be regarded as Patrons, and 
can not only enjoy the privileges of the Home with their 
families but can nominate one American Kindergarten 
Teacher for the same advantages. Mr. Wm. O. McDowell, 
Secretary of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
has become the first patron, and his mother bas provided for 
the incorporation of the American Kindergarten Society. 
Several new members were enrolled, and it was deeided to 
arrange for an excursion of the American Kindergarten 
Norma! School to Greenwood Lake during the last of August. 
At that time measures will be still further perfected for in- 
creasirg the usefulness of this Institution, so beneficent to 
parents, teachers and children. Further information may 
be obtained by adiressing Emily M. Coe, Room 70, Bible 
House, New York. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—There is a large attendance at the Sunday-School Assembly at 
Round Lake, N. Y. 

—Datly union meetings are held in the First Presbyterian Charch 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

—The Methodist Camn-Meeting at Sea Cliff, L. L, opened July 25, 
and will close August 31. . 

Aslab from Plymouth rock is to be set in the inside wall of 
Pilgrim Church, Harlem, New York. 

—The Law and Order Society of Philadelphia are making every 
effort to close the beer pardens in that city on Sunday. 

—A meeting has been held in New York to devise some plan for 
the establishment and maintenance of free synagogues for those 
Jews whoee limited means prevent thei* joining any congregation. 

—The Rev. Miss Anna Oliver instead of taking a vacation will 
preach a series of sermons on the “ The Statusof Women” Miss 
Oliver has never alluded in her sermons to women as preachers, 

—So many complaints have been made abont the hour at which 
the Salvation Army have closed their meeting, and their singing mn 
the streets on the way to their homes, that Mayor Low’s secretary 
has had an interview with the leader, and hereafter the meetings will 
close as soon as possible after 10 P. m. 

—Immediately after the close of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, the Union Camp-meeting, nnder the anspices of 
The Union Evangelistic Society, will meet at Warwick Woodlands, 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y. The meetings will begin July 27 and close 
August 7. Excursion tickets on the N. Y. and Greenwood Lake R.R. 
$'.00. 

—The Tabernacle Congregxtional Church of Paterson, N. J.. lost 
their church edifice about four years ago through inability to pay the 
debt of $'5,000. The building cost $*0.000, and the offer has been 
made to the congregation of the building and furniture for $15 900, 
Of this amount they only lack $5,000, and they make an appeal to 
their friends for aid. 

—A Catholic priest of Coxeackie, N. Y., the Rev. M. ©. Stanton, 
has begun a suit against the bishop of the diocese for restraining him 
from saying mass, Father Stanton refused to say mass for a mem- 
ber of the parish who was dying, with whom the priest had had trou- 
ble. The family brought the matter before the bishop, who silenced 
the priest. Hence the suit. 

—Such strong preseure has been brought to bear on the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction to allow the reinstatement of 
Mr. Bass as chaplain in the Kings County Penitentiary that the 
Commissioners have yielded, and the Brooklyn City Mission and 
Tract Society have been notified of the fact. Mr. Bass is a man 
advanced in years, and has devoted the greater part of his life to 
work among tine convicts; the principal reason why he was rein- 
stated. 

—Bishop Loughlin, of Brooklyn, has suspended the Rev. William 
J. Dougherty, of the Church of the Guardian Angel, at Brighton 
Beach, because he had accepted money that came from an “ im- 
proper source.” Father Dougherty accepted the offer made by Mr, 
Engeman of one day’s proceeds of the race course. The day was 
eet and the amount realized $2,000, which has been returned to Mr. 

En geman. The acticn of the bishop has been approved by most of 
the clergy, but some of them think the rule should be extended so as 
to prohibi: lotteries at church fairs. 

—Justin D. Fulton, pastor of the Baptist congregation worshiping 
in a building kmown as the Brooklyn Rink, has been very successful 
in establishing a good work. ‘rhe building, which originally cost 
$127,000, was purchased by this congregation for $50,000. It was in 
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bad repair, but the congregation have spent $10,000 on repairs, 
besides paying $30,000 on the building. This leaves $20,000 debt 
which the pastor and people are very anxious to remove before the 
third anniversary, in September. It is in reality a people’s church, 
a’ d many who would not enter the more wealthy and fashionable 
churches on the Hill feel at home in this church. 

—The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children report the 
finding of two children, aged seven and three years, on April 4, with 
a lot of dissipated women in 79 Washington Street, N. Y. These 
children, whose mother had been sent to the work-house two months 
before the children were found by the officers of the Society, had been 
gent out each morning by the women with whom they were found, 
with a ba: ket, to bey for cold victuals. On account of their miserable 
appearance they excited pity, and pennies as well as broken food 
were given them, with which they returned to there miserable 
wretcher, who did nothing for them, cared nothing for them, except 
so far as their begging was eucceseful Now, if one of the people of 
whm these little children had begged had taken the trouble to in- 
vestigate, or give the babies into the hands of the Society, weeks of 
misery and familiarity with crime and degradation would have been 
spared these little children. It is a rare thing that the child of 
d-serving parents will be found on the streets begging, and when 
children are found so doing it is mistaken charity to give them 
money, and not wise to give them more food than they can eat, 
without investigating as to their condition, The Charity Organiza- 
tion of New York will issue a tract this fall on the subject of ** Cold 
Victuals,” which it is to be hoped will be read and acted upon. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—A union chnrch has been started at Newfield, Conn., comprised 
of thirty members —Adventists, Methodists, Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists. 

—The Maine Universalists pasred at their last annual convention 
a resolution advising that an apprepriation be made to purchase new 
books for the library of the State Prison. 

—The Chriatian Union of Boston for nine years past have been in 
the habit of furnishing carriages to inva'ids, inmates of hospitals, and 
also gives tickets to the poor that entitle them to rides in the open 
horee-cars. Many have thus been benefited at a paratively small 
outlay. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association of New Haven have 
purchased a large house for the purpose of establishing a home in 
which young women who are strangers and come to the city to ob- 
tain employment may havea good home on reasonabie terms, The 
bnilding, besides containing rooms for boarders, will have a library 
and class-rooms. 

—The late Mra. Mary A. Dougiass Miller, of New Haven, Conn., 
bequeathed to the American Board of Commissicners for Foreign 
Missions $2,000; Wemen’s Board of Missions, $2,000; American 
Home Missionary Society, $4000; New Haven Orphan Asylum, 
$1,000; Home for the Friendless. in that city, $1,00'; Connecticat 
Training School for Nurses, $1,100; Connecticut State Hospital, 
$',900; and forthe Douglass Fellowship in Yale College, founded by 
her, $4,000. 

—The Rev. Mr Seymonr, of Litchfield, Conn., has been presented 
with the eum of $200 by his congregation to enable him to meet the 
advanced price of provisions, Sarely the seed fell in good ground 
when the fruit ie of such a quality. If word would only come of 
similar harvests in other places the world won'd be convinced that 
Chri-tianity wae a living, vital power, not a habit of church-going 
and occasional dec ds of charity forced by pride or the spasmodic 
action of conscience. 

—Mr. John W. Estabrooks, late of Boston, bequeathed" $5,000 to 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, $3,000 to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, $2.000 
to the Massachnsetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animale, $2,000 tothe Baldwin-Place Home for Little Wanderers, 
$50 to Home for Aged Men, $500 for the Home of Aged Women, 
$!.000 to the Massac*nusetts General Hospital, for free beds, and 
$1,000 to the Associated Charities of Boston. 

—The late Maria Pitkin, of Elington, Conn., owning property in 
Snffo'k County, Mase,, beqneathed $1.000 to the Congregational 
E clesiastical Society of Elington, under certain conditions, and 
$3.500 to each of the following societies: American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, American Missionary Association 
of New York, American Home Missionary Society of New York, and 
the Americay Congregational Union of New York. The residue of 
her property is given to Dr. Charlee Cullis, in trust for the general 

uses and purposes of the Consumptives’ Home, the amount, as yet, 
not being stated. 





FOREIGN. 

—The Rev. Dwight L. Moody is a»xious to retarn to this country, 
but his work in England will not permit him to do so at present. 

—An appeal is made to every Cathciic in the world to contribute 
five cents toward erecting a monument to the memory of the late 
Pope Pius 1X. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury has subscribed a liberal amount to 
the funds for the purpose of buying buildings in London for the use 
of the Salvation Army. 

—The model for the Dean Stanley memorial has been approved, 
and the monument will be executed in marble forthwith. Designs 
are to be prepared for the windows in the Chapter House. The sum 
of £1,500 is still required. 

—A memorial church is to be built at Spires on the Rhine to com- 
memorate the diet held there in 1529, when six German princes and 14 
towns obtained the name of * protestants” for the members of the 
new evangelical confession. 

—The Dominican Father Bertrand Wilberforce is talked of asa 
favored candidate for the vacant See of Hexham and Newcastle, 
England. Should he be appointed, there would be two members of 
one family wearing mi'ers in the same cathedral city, for Father Ber- 
trand isa consin of Ernest Wilberforce, the new (Church of Eng- 
land) Bishop of Newcastle. 


MINISTERIAL VPERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Frank H. Palmer, of the church at North Scituate, R. 1., has 
resigned. 

—Cyrus M. Perry, of West Concord, N. H., has accepted a call to 
the church at Slateraviile, R. I. 

—A. F. Palmer has accepted a call to the church at Haydenville, 


—Allen Hazen, a returned mis-ionary from India, has been en- 
gaged to fill the pulpit of the church at Deerfield, Maas. 

—Samuel Barnum has accepted a call to the church at Durham, 
N. H. 

—Clarence A. Beckwith, of Brewer, Me., has resigned his pastor- 
ate. 
—William Hayner, a recent graduate of Bangor, has accepted a 
call to the church at Amherst, Me, 

—lIerael Ainsworih has accepted a call to the church at New Bos- 


ton, N. H. 
—Dr. Alvah Bond, who was pastor of the Second Church at Nor- 


wich, Conn., from 1835 to 1864, and then dismissed at his own re- 
quest, died at that place July 16, 





—George B. Stevens, of Buffalo, N. Y., has received a call to the 
Maverick Church of East Boston, Mare. 

—Merrill Blanchard, of Winterport, Me., has accepted a call to the 
Pavilion Church at Biddeford, Me. 

—Henry Northgup, of the Free Congregation Charch at Provi- 
dence, R. I., has resigned on account of poor health. 

—Jazper P. Harvey has resigned his pastorate of the church at 
Marlboro, Conn. 

—Joseph R. Flint, of Weston, Vt., has gone to Southern Missouri 
to engage in Home Missionary work. 

—Harry Brickett, of Thetford, Vt., has accepted a call to Linfield, 
Maes. 

—Ezra J. Riggs has resigned from the church at Rindge, N. H. 


BAPTIST. . 


—Albert D. Spaniding, a Newton graduate, has been installed pas- 
tor of the church at Greenville, Masa. 

—Myron Haynes has been installed pastor of the church at Marble- 
head, Mass. 

—H. Lincoln, of Newton, Mass., has received a call to the church 
at Uxbridge, Mass. 

—T. B. Lyons, of the church at Blue Hills, Me., has resigned. 

—L. F. Moore, of Flushing, R. I., has accepted a call to the 
church at Oxford, N. Y. 

—H. B. Ewell has been pastor of the church at Warsaw, N.Y, 
for forty years. He has had one vacation of two weeks during the 
entire period. 

METHODIST. 

—Emanuel B. Schneider, a German Catholic priest, of Norfolk, Va., 
has renounced Catholicism and united with the church at Pittsburyh, 
Pa. 

—William H. Yeocum, who was sent to the Bethe! African Church 
at Providence, R I., contrary to the wishes of the trustees, has just 
been sustained by the Supreme Court in the suit which he had 
brought against the trustees for closing th: door of he church and 
preventing his performing bie duties. We also recovers his back 
salary, and will preach until rccalled by the bishop. 

—Mr. Gaylord, of Bernardston, Mase., will take charge of the 
church at Long Meadow, Mass. 

—J. D. Walker, presiding elder of Springfield District, Ohio., died 
at Marionville, Ohio, Jaly 16, 

—Thomas Kelly, a Christianized Chinaman who has been engaged 
in missionary work in the West, died at Venver, Colorado, Jaly 17. 

—George B. Smyth, of the Newark Conference, has been ap- 
pointed President of the new Methodist Church College at Foochow, 
China. 

—Mr, Bedell, of Freeport, has accepted a call to the church at 
Breslau, Long Island, N. Y. 

—C. B. Galloway has succeeded Dr. Parker as editor of the New 
Orleans ** Christian Advocate.” 


PRESBYTEKIAR. 

—Dr. Scott, of Monticello, N. Y., has resigned, and accepted a call 
to the church at Lebanor, Ohio. 

—M D. Kneeland, of Waterloo, N. Y., bas received a nnanimous 
call to the church at Fredonia, N. Y. 

—William Young died at Newark, N. J., July 10, aged seventy-two 
years. 

—Dr. Martyn is President of the Imperial College at Pekin, China, 
and the Rev. Dr. MacFarland S..perintendent of public instruction 
in Siam. 

—N. B. Remick, of Troy, has been called to Calvary Church of 
New York. 

—H. W. Brown is talked of as the probable successor of the late 
Rev. BH, H. Garnett in the Shiloh (colored) Charch of New York. 

—Henry F. Staley, the sailor's mis«sionary, co nected for a 
number of years with the city mission work, died July 21. The funeral 
services were held on Sunda? at the church on Market Street, New 
York. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Henry Hague has resigned the rectorship of Emanuel Church 
at Manville, R. I., and will go tothe church at South Worcester, N.Y. 

—H. A. Bailey has accepted the rectorship of the church at KRich- 
ford, Vt. 

—Thomas W. Martin, of New Brighton, Pa, has accepted the 
rectorship of Trinity Church at Woodsburg, L. I. 

—Theodore A. Wa'erman, Jr., a candidate for holy orders has 
been calied to St. Luke’s Church at Newton, Pa. 

—Summerfield H. Snively, formerly assistant at G-ace Church, 
Brooklyn, has begun his work as rector of St. Paul's Church, Flat- 
bush, L. I. 

—Dr. Clover has resigned the rectorship of the church at Milburn, 
N. J. 

—John O. Bache has resigned the rectorship of the Church of the 
Mediator, of i~ew York. 

—C. K. Penny, who has been connected with the Church of the 
Ascension, Staten Island, was ordained by Bishop Alexander Bur- 
geass, of Quincy, Il., July 23. 

—H. T. Scudder has been chosen assistant rector of Grace Church 
on Brooklyn Heights, Brookiyn, N.Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Mr. Sprague (Universalist), of North Adame, has received a cal! 
to the church at Peabody, Mass. 

—William E. Gorey (R. C ) celebrated his first masa at Paris, Ky. 
July 16. : 

—George S. Seamen (Lutheran) has accepted a call to the church 
at Elizabethtown, Pa. 

—H. M. Cox (Reformed), of the South Bergen Church, Jersey 
City, has been called to the church at Schodack Landing, New 
York. 

—D. M. Talmage (Reformed), has received a call to the church at 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED 


—The First Baptist Church at East Killingly, Conn., is being re- 
paired.——The Congregational Society at Rockville, Mass., nave de- 
cided to build a new church.——A new church will be built by the 
Hope Congregational Society of Springfield, Mass.——A certificate o 
ncorporation for the Swedish Methodist Kpiecopal Church was 
filed in the Register’s office July 12. The building will be erected on 
East Eleventh ttreet, New York.—— Plans are being drawn for a new 
church for St. Timothy’s Protestant Episcopal congregation. The 
building will be erected on West Fifty-seventh Street.——The Em- 
manue! Baptist congregation, whose church is on Alien Street, wil 
erect a new and commodious church on Suffolk Street, near Grand 
Street, New York, to cost about $30,000-——A new Protestant 
Episcopal Church is to be builton West 127th Street near Sixth 
Avenue, New York; the Rev. John Owen Bache will be the rector- 
——The corner-stone of the Shiloh Baptist Church of Wilmington, 
Del., was laid last week.—A new Methodist Episcopal Charch was 
dedicated at Woodford, Me , July 17.——The Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Warehouse Point, Conn., is being repaired.——A Catholic 
church was dedicated at Cornwall, N. Y., July 23.——St. Philip’s 
Church at Philadelphia, Pa , will be turned into stores. Work has 
begun on the building. ——Si, Thomas's Charch at White Marsh, Pa, 
has been fouud unsafe. 





Books and Authors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 

With the exception of ‘‘The Century” the m'dsummer 
nuiabers of the magazines are not noticeable either for q 1al- 
ity or variety of articles; as a rule, however, these publica- 
tions present so much valuable matter in so excellent a form 
that he must be a captious critic who would find fault with 
them for nodding in dog-days. The Century has a charming 
article, pictureequely illustrated, ‘‘Ono the Border-Lands of 
Surrey ;"’ @ very entertaining account of ‘‘Some English Art- 
ists and their Stndioe,” with pictures of the work-shops of 
Leighton, Millais, Boughton, Alma Tadema and others; 
there is a timely article on ‘‘ Garibaldi,” and a very readable 
account of ‘‘ How Wagner Makes Operas,” by J. R. G. Has- 
sard. Of : 

WAGNER'S DEVOTION TO ART 


Mr Hassard eays: 


When he was a boy he resolved to write poetry like Shakepere’s 
and marry it to music like Beethoven's. Of all the composers since 
Beethoven the two who have made the deepest impression upon the 
art of their time are Wagner and Berlioz, and it is a curious fact that 
both trace to Shakapere their earliest directing impulse. Both 
appeared at a time when a endden ardor for the Engli-h poet blazed 
in France and Germany. It was theera of revolt against periwigs 
and red heels, when Dumas and Victor Hugo were disturbing Paris 
with the firet dramas of the romantic «chool, and the plays of Shak- 
spere were acted amid transports of delight before the andiences of 
the Koulevards. Berlioz, feeling hix soul in arms, wrote his **Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and married an Iri-h Ophelia Wagner bonght an Eng- 
lish dictionary, and, falling furions!y upon * Lear” and *: Hamlet,” 
compounded a tragedy in which forty-two personages were slaugh- 
tered, and some of them had to come back as ghosts because there 
were not enough left alive to finish the story. To supply this play 
with music like Beethoven’s he borrowed a treatise on thorongh- 
base, and gave himself a week to learn the art of composition. 
Nothing tame of this boyish nonsense, nor bave some early over- 
tures and operas survived, though he pushed them —heaven knows 
how—to the doubtfal honor of performance; but the union of the 
poetry of Shakepere with the music of Beethoven is precisely 
what he says that he has accomplished in his mature years. 

But he succeeded. He has compelled people to listen to his operas 
and to likethem. He has fourd powerful supporters among the 
Jews, who hate him. He has half-conquered the English, who are 
deeply affronted by his criticiem of Mendelasc bn; and at last he is 
forcing hi- music even into the ears of unwilling Paris, If it is too 
scon to say that he has destroyed the old form of opera and ertab- 
lished another, we can at |east affrm that he has profoundly affected 
the methods of all serions |yric composers of the day, even against 
their will. Since ** Tanbdneer ” and * Lobengrin ” it has been out of 
the qnestion to write any more operas of the Belliti pattern. It is 
true that the reforms of Waguer have been prefigured by Glock a 
hundred years ago; but Gluck founded no school, nor could his 
majestic works keep the stage It is true also that Wagneriem is 
only a manifestation of the tendency ob-ervable in all music since 
Beethoven to sacrifice mere beauty of form for the sake of the free 
expression of emotion; but Wawner has fixed the tendency, de- 
fined it, intensified it, and applied it to the music which appeals 
most forcibly to popalar feeling—the music of the stage. 


TENNYSON'S HOME IN SURREY 
Is thus described: 


Some ten years ago Tennyson built a house on the northern slope 
of Blackdown, a lordly hil! two miles to the north-east of onr vil- 
‘age, and just opposite Hindhead, these being the two eminences 
which guard the valley east and weat. The nonse is a large, imposing 
stone structure, built in a free treatment of domestic Gothic of the 
Tudor period, the entrance being a large porch with five pointed 
arches. The laureate can be as solitary here as the most confirmed 
anchorite, since his is the only residence on the hill. A carriage 
road winds up Biackdown on the western e‘de as tar as Tennyson’s, 
enabling too many persone to come near the house for the poet’s 
pleasure. Very many distinguished men are slowly drawn up that 
hill, on flying visite to the Janreate—the Duke of Argyle and his Scotch 
gillle being on the ascent when we were last that way. 

Tennyson naturally dislikes to find persons creeping around his 
grounds, and plucking leaves from his plants as momentos, as they 
constantly do at Freshwater. Once, seeing a face peering at him 
while eating his dinner, the exasperated poet left the table, exclaim- 
ing that he could no longer take his meals in comfort without being 
watched. 


The Atlantic contains a thoughtful though somewhat 
obseure study of ‘‘ Emerson,” by W 1. Harrie ; an admirable 
story by our popular contributor, Rose Terry Cooke; a good 
account of ** London Pictures and London Places; some 
valuable criticism of new books, and an article in Mr. 
Warner's charming vein, entitled *‘ Across Africa,” in which 
he gives among other pictures .his deecription of 


TETUAN. 


The street where we lodged was, as I have eaid, clean; but it was 
very narrow, and the line of high whitewashed houses on either 
side, presenting a surface of solid wall broken only by small grated 
windows, was entirely Moorish in its character. Few other portions 
of the compact city were so clean. It was market-day, the day we 
epent in Te'uan, and the best occasion fur seeing the country people 
and the life of the place. The open ynaree and streets of shops 
swarmed with buyera and sellers, a: d calm wai'ers on Providence, 
The crowd had a certain picturesqueness, but it wanted the color of 
many Oriental populations, for the uniform dress ix white, or dirty 
white and dirty brown, and of very coarse material. The exceptions 
are the Jews, who wear, as in Tangier, black sku!!-caps, and the few 
Moorish gentlemen and rich shop-keepers, whose voluminous tur- 
bans and amply flowing robes of spotiess silk ard linen present the 
true Oriental type of luxurious magnifier nee. 

The guide-booke are always beseeching : e rave'er to adm're the 
Jewesves of Tangier and Tetuan. As tiese women go unveiled, 
it is easy todo so, They use color in their street apparel, a tort of 
broad embroidered bands worn longitudinally onthe dresa. Those 
past youth are usually rather gross in form and face, but the young 
women have regular features—eome of them a faultless form, fine 
eyes, and good complexion ; and all of them are many shades lighter 
than the men. A really handsome woman, however, is usually sach 
a surprise to the traveler in Africa, as she is in Southern Spain 
that he is apt to fall into an extravagance of gratitude for the sight. 
The Moorish women may be equally alluring, but they cover all of 
the face except the eyes. I noticed here,as I had noticed on the 
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plain the evening before, that the women wore short leggins of red 
leather. These are survivals of the Roman fasci, and are exactly 
such as were worn by the Moorish women of Granada, as may be 
seen in a curious bas-relief representing the baptism of Moslem 
women after the conquest, in the chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
at Granada. 


BARRY CORNWALL 


is the subject of an entertaining study in the Contributor's 
Club: 

His chief claim to recognition and remembrance lies in his lyrics ; 
perhaps I should say in ten or twenty of his lyrics, for oblivion 
yawns for the rest. In these, as in his dramatic studies, his attitude 
ia nearly always affected. He studiously strives to reproduce in form 
and spirit the unpremeditated warblings of the early poets. Being a 
Londoner, he naturally sings mucu of rural English life, bat his Eng- 
land is the England of two or three centuries ago. He has a great 
deal to say about the “falcon,” but the poor bird has always the air 
of beating its wings against the book-cases of a well-furnished 
library. This well-furnished library was—if I may be allowed to use 
a mixed image—the rock on which Barry Cornwall split. He did 
not look mto his own heart and write: he looked into his books. An 
author, I repeat, need not confine himself to his individual experi- 
ences ; the world is all before him where to choose; but there are 
subjects which he had better not handle unless he have some per- 
sonal knowledge of them. The seais one of these. The man who 
sang, 

“The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
‘The fair, the fresh, the ever free.” 


(a couplet which the gifted Hopkins might have penned), should 
never have permitted himself to sing about the ocean. His poem— 
and it is one of Barry Cornwall's most popular lyrics—has neither 
savor nor salt. When I first read it, years ago, in mid-Atlantic, I 
wondered if the author had ever laid eyes on any piece of bine water 
wider than the Thames at Greenwich (Grennidge is what the purists 
over there call it); and the other day,in ranning through Barry 
Cornwall’s Life and Letters, I was not so much surprised ar amused 
that he was never two miles from land in the whole course of his ex- 
istence. Imagine Byron or Shelley, who knew the ocean in all its 
moods, piping such thin feebleness as . 


“ The fair, the fresh, the ever free”! 


It required a man whose acquaintance with the sea was limited to a 
view of it from an upper window to do that. In brief, Barry Corn- 
wall very seldom sounds a natural note, but when he does it is ex- 
tremely sweet. That little ballad beginning, 


* Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream,” 


was written in one of his rare moments. 


Harper's begins a series of historical papers by Colonel 
Higginson, the present installmeat being a description of 
“The First Americans”; Barnet Phillips writes up ‘‘The 
Cruise of the Nameless,” with illustrations which serve to in- 
terpret the spirit of the article ; Alice R. Hobbins contributes 
a readable sketch of ‘‘ Some Worthies of Old Norwich,” with 
pen pictures of Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, and others; there 
are the usual stories aud poems, but one of the best features 
of the number, in point of literary matter and illustration, is 
Mr. George P. Lathrop’s ‘‘ Andalusia and the Alhambra,”’ 
from which we quote this description of 


THE ALHAMBRA BY MOONLIGHT. 


Bat the supreme spell of the Alhambra reserves itself for moon- 
ligut. When the Madonna’s lamp shone bright in the ingulfing shad- 
ows of the Tower of Justice, while its upper half was cased in steely 
radiance, we passed in by Charies’s Palace, where the moon, shining 
throngh the roofless top, made a row of smaller moons in the circular 
upper windows of the dark gray wail. In the Court of the Pond the 
goard-!ike umbellation at the north end sparkled in diamond luster 
beneath the quivering rays, and the Tower of Comares behind it re- 
peated itself in the gray-green water, witn a twinkle of stars around 
its reversed summit. This image, dropped into the liquid depth, has 
dwelt there ever since its original was reared, but somehow idealized 
it-elf into a picture of the tower’s primitive perfection. The coldness 
of the mconlight on the soft cream-colored plaster in this warm, stilly 
air is peculiarly impressive. Absolutely no sound is heard but that 
of dripping water. Never did I walk through a profounder, more 
ghost-like silence than that which eddied in Lindaraxa’s garden 
around the fountain, as it mourned in siitvery monotones of neglected 
grief. The moon-glare, coming through the lonely arches, shaped 
gleaming cuirasses on the ground, o: struck the outthrust branches 
of citron-trees, and seemed to drip from them again iu a dazzle of 
snowy fire; and when I discovered my two companions looking out 
unexpectediy from a pointed windo v, they were so pale in the brill- 
iance that played over them that fora moment I easily fancied them 
white-stoled apparitions from the past. The long shadows of the 
towers were thrown far out over the sleeping city at the hill’s foot as 
we looked from the Queen’s Peinador, where the black trees of the 
shaggy ascent sprang toward us in swift lines or serpentine coilings, 
as if to graxp at ue. Far down, the city caked its squares of hammered 
silver, dusked over by the dead gray of unreflecting roofs, But 
within the Hall of Ambassadors reigned a gloom like that of the 
grave. Gleams of sharp radiance lay in the deep embrasures without 
penetrating, and at one the intricacies of open work above the arch 
were mapped in elear figures of light on a space of jet-black floor. 
Another was filled nearly to the top by the blue, weirdly luminous 
image of a mountain across the valley. Through all these openings, 
I thought, the spirits of the departed could find entrance as easily as 
the footiess night breeze. I wonder if the people who lived in this 
labyrinth of art ever smiled? In the palpitating dusk robed men 
and veiled women seemed to steal by with a rustle no louder than 
that of their actual movement in life; silk hangings hung floating 
from the walls; scented lamps shed their beams at moments through 
the obscurity, and I saw the gleam of enamelled swords, the shine 
of bronze candlesticks, the blur of colored vases in the corners, the 
kasidas of which poetry-loving monarchs turned the pages. But in 
such a place I could not imagine laughter. I felt inclined to pros- 
trate myself in the darkness before I know not what power of by- 
gone yet ever present things—a half-tangible essence that express<d 
only the solemnity of life and the presentiment of change. 








Lippincott’s Magazine gives its readers two timely sketches, 

‘* Home in the Adirondacks,” by P. Deming, and ‘‘In the 

Heart of the Alleghanies,” by M. G. Van Rensselaer; “Shire, 

and Shire Towns in the South,” by Anthony Van Wyck, a 

good discussion of # subject which is not very well under- 

ood in the north ; whiie Paul Hamilton Hayne greatly en- 
the number by one of his finely imuginative poems. 





An Undeveloped Chapter in the Life o* Christ. By Tread- 
well Walden. (New York: ‘Thomas Whittaker.) This essay 
was first contributed to the ‘‘ American Church Review ” 
when criticisms oi the New Version were numerously writ- 
ten. It was afterward printed separaiely, and now appears 
with changed title. It is a very important discussion of the 
great meaning of the word ‘’ Metanoia,”’ which the author 
clearly shows was ‘‘lost in the old version, unrecovered in 
the new.” Itisaclear and scholarly defining of the word, 
rescuing its true significance from the term “‘ repent,” by 
which it has been translated, and in consequence of which 
its meaning has been misapprehended by the English reader. 
The ‘‘ change of mind” which is here called for is more than 
the ‘‘ repentance’ which the English version furnishes. 
“The all-encompassing graudeur of the announcement 
which takes in the whole of life, and calls upon man to en- 
large his consciousness with the eternal and the epiritual, to 
live on the scale of another life, to let his conduct fall into 
the lines of the revealed Divine will—ali this is lost.” The 
call of the New Testament is not simply for a sorrow for sin, 
but for a complete turning from it; euch a change of miud 
as carries the whole being with it. We commend this 
essay, as containing the truth, to the attention of all. The 
author must be satisfied with the distinguished commendation 
which it received in its earlier forms. 


The Bible: A Scientific Revelation. By the Rev. Charles 
C. Adams, 8.T. D. (New York: James Pott.) This is a 
good book to place in the hands of those who are beginning 
to lose confidence in the Bible because of much reading in 
hostile scientific journa!s and volumes. The author stoutly 
defends the Bible as having been proven sound on all 
well-established conclusions of science. He meets the specu- 
lative scientist who denies the possibility of a miracle with 
the declaration that his opinion is absurd, because creation 
began with a miracle. Step by step he goes through the 
days of creation, showing the Biblical statements to be in 
liarmony with facts as proven, and discloses the vast reach 
of the divine purpose through the Messianic kingdom to the 
finishing of creation in a new heavens and a new earth. 
Let the book have a wide circulation, and put a copy in 
every Sunday-school library. It is not burdened with de- 
tails and scientific terms, but is written for popular reading. 
We do not believe the Bible was given to teach science but 
we believe it to be in harmony with scientific facts, and it 
should not be cast aside by any while theories are yet un- 
proven. This book will give needed facts to many. 


Brushland. By John Darby. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) Thie is a delightful story of the difficulties 
and pleasures experienced by a wearied Philadelphia phy 
sician in redeeming a section of the swamp land of Jersey and 
converting it into a productive farm. The object was phys- 
ical recuperation ; the result, profit in every sense. Dr. 
Garretsou can afford to continue to write while such read- 
able aud attractive books come from his pen. This will be 
a good companion for summer vacation. 


Steps in'the Paths of Righteousness, by E. R. C. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), is a little volume of fourteeu 
chapters on devotional topics fitted for the daily reading of 
those who are seeking to be led in the paths of righteousness. 
These brief books carry help and comfort to many who 
would not read an elaborate volume, and this is issued with 
that attractiveness for which Randolph & Co. are famous. 
The selections at the end of each chapter are appropriate, 
cften choice. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—M. Littré died poor, leaving his widow and daughter 
slenderly provided for. 

—The death is announced of the Rev. James Cragie Rob- 
ertson, Eoglish writer of works on ecclesiastical history. 

—Mr. Alexander Leslie, the translator of Baron Nor- 
denskjold’s ‘‘ Voyage of the Vega,” has just died, in his fifty- 
seveuth year. 

—And now it is announced that the publication of Thack- 
eray’s euppressed preface to his ‘Irish Sketch Book” is 
indefinitely postponed. 

—Count Campello, in his recent autobiography, calls-the 
Jesuits ‘‘a race of miscreants without faith or law excepting 
their own pleasure.” 

—Macmillan & Co. have issued a very useful little manual 
of ‘‘Hints and Remedies for the Treatment of Common Ac- 
cidents and Diseases.” 

—The London * Literary World” calls Dr. Newman Smyth 
‘‘a writer who deserves a careful study as one of the best of 
our modern apologists.” 

—Wnm. 8. Gottsberger, of this city, the publisher of many 
admirable foreign novels, has just issued ‘ Eliane,” trans- 
lated from the French of Madam Craven. 

—Professor Colvin's volume of selections from Landor, 
edited for Macmillan'’s Golden Treasury Series, will include 
examples of Landor’s work both iti verse and prose. 

—W. B. Carpenter, M.D, LL.D., F.R.8., F. L.8., ete., 
etc., physiologist, will soon visit the United States and Can- 
ada, and will deliver a course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston. 

—Guercino’s ‘‘Angel,” which hangs in the chapel at Faro, 
on the Adriatic, and which inspired Mr. Browning's poem, 
“The Guardian Angel,” has been photographed by the 
Browning Society. 

—‘' Roumania, Past and Present,” by Mr. James Samuel- 
son, is a valuable coutribution to the discussion of the East- 
ern question. It is published by the Longmans, London, 
and is fully illustrated. 

—The Punjaub University College has been raised by the 
Supreme Legislative Council of Iadia to the status of a uni- 
versity, and henceforth will have power to confer degrees in 
arts, Jaw, medicine and engineering. 

—Dr. Alois Brand! is writing a book on Coleridge, tracing 
the influences of Herder and other German writers on him 





and those who succeeded him, and collecting a good many 
odds and ends new to most Coleridge readers. 

—The latest novel is ‘‘ The Marquis of Carabas”’ by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, published by Roberts Bros. The same 
firm has also issued Prof. Seeley'’s ‘‘ Natural Religion,” a 
characteristically thoughtful and suggestive volume. 

—The manuscripts of Thomas Carlyle keep turning up. 
It is now known that there remains in manuscript a diary of 
a visit he made to Paris after the revolution of 1848, which 
contains sketches of several of the notable statesmen of that 
time. 

—Mr.W. Stanley Jevons's little monograph on ‘‘ The State 
in Relation to Labor,” in the English Citizen Series, contains 
an immense amount of carefully digested information on the 
relations of Jabor to capital. The Macmillaus are the pub- 
lishers. 

—Mr. Robert Grant, author of ‘‘ Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl” and ‘‘ The Little Tin Gods on Wheels,” has written a 
burlesque tragedy, ‘‘ The Lambs,” satirizing the Wall Street 
speculating mania. It is published in the August number of 
“The Century Magazine.” 

—The forty-first volume in the International Scientific Series 
is Dr. George J. Romanes’s work on “ Animal Intelligence.” 
The volume will shortly be republished by the Appletons, 
and is in some sense the complement to Sir John Lubbock’s 
work on ‘‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps.” 

—Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore makes a contribution of some 
importance toward the consideration of the Eastern ques- 
tion in a small book published by W. H,. Allen & Co., Lon- 
don, and entitled ‘‘ France in the East.” It is written from 
the personal experience and information of the writer ob- 
tained during a residence in the East. 

—The troubles in Ireland have caused the republication of 
a series of letters, addressed a century ago by Provost John 
Hely Hutchinson to a noble lord, on ‘‘The Commercial 
Restraints of Ireland.” It contains a historical account of 
the affsirs of the kingdom at that time, and has a bearing 
upon the condition of affairs at the present date. 

—Mrs. Haweis publishes through Sampson Low & Co., 
London, a quiint little volume on ‘ Beautiful Houses.” It 
is a sequel to the same writer's previous work on the ‘‘Art of 
Decoration.” The keynote of the work is the sentence, ‘No 
house, no book, no picture, no piece of music, is interesting 
or instructive which is the servile copy of something else.” 

—‘‘*The Military Telegraph during the Civf War in the 
United States” is the title of a work in two large volumes 
about to be published by Jansen, McQlurg, & Co., Chicago. 
It is written by Wm. R. Plum, a lawyer of that city, who 
was an active member of the Telegraph Corps, and its object 
isto show the valuable services rendered by that organ- 
ization. 


—The August number of‘‘ Wide Awake” will be a feast for 
the little people; it is specially rich in attractive pictures and 
in good reading matter, containing, among other things, a 
description of John Angelo’s ‘ Visit to the Water Color 
Ext ibition,” with thirty-one illustrations, and a very pro- 
fusely illustrated operetta entitled ‘‘The Rebellion of the 
Daises.” 

—A society has been founded at St. Petersburg for the 
purpose of furnishing the tramcars of chat city with supplies 
of daily newepapers and illustrated weeklies. Passengers 
who avail themeelves of these circulating libraries are te 
drop into the box a copeck for each paper they read. No 
watch is to be kept over the box, the payment being left to 
the honor of the reader. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son, of this city, have purchased the 
list of the late W. J. Widdleton, and will hereafter issue the 
various publications with which his name had become identi- 
fied. These include several editions of Poe, the ‘‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” ‘‘The Ingoldsby Legends,” O’Meara’s ‘ Na- 
poileon in Exile,” and La Casas’ ‘‘ Napoleon.” These pub- 
lishers are constantly adding standard works to their excel- 
lent list. 

—It is understood that the heirs of Martuinoff, by whom 
the poet Lermontof was killed in a duel in 1841, have decided 
to print the whole correspondence relatit g to this unhappy 
affair, which deprived Russia of one of her brightest literary 
ornaments at the early age of 23. All objections to the pub- 
lication of the letters are considered to have been removed 
by the recent death of the last surviving second, Prince 
Vasil’chikoff. 

— Mr. Edward Shortland, late Native Secretary of New 
Zealand, has published with the Longmans a little book on 
‘*Maori Religion and Mythology,” which will attract the 
attention of scholare. The materials for the work were col- 
lected many years ago. It gives the Maori cosmogony and 
mythology, their religious rites, their way of claiming and 
naming land, their ideas of land tenure, some account of 
their primitive religion as distinguished from that of Aryans 
and Polynesians, and a sketch of a Maori chief of the olden 
time. 

—In November, 1834, Emerson wrote to Carlyle as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Now as to the welcome hint that you might come 
to America, it shall be to me a joyfulhope. Come and founi 
@ new academy that shall be church and echool and Parna-- 
6us, a5 @ true poet’s house should be. I dare not say that w.t 
has better chance here than ia England of winning world 
wages, but it can always live and it can scarce find competi- 
tion. Indeed, indeed, you shall have the continent to your- 
self were it only as Crusoe was king. If you cared to read 
literary lectures our people have vast curiosity, and the appa- 
ratus is very easy to set agoing. Such pulpit as you pleased 
to erect would at least find no hindrance in the building. A 
friend of mine and of yours remarked, when I expressed the 
wish that you would come here, ‘ that people were not here, 
as in England, sacramented to organized schools of opinion, 
but were a far more convertible audience.’ If at all you can 
think of coming here I would send you any and all particu- 
lars of information with cheerfulest speed.” The letter 
makes its first appearance in print in the Loadon “‘ Athene- 
um” for June 24, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEATH AND PROBATION. 


I write to express my gratitude tothe writer 
ef the article in The Christian Union of July 
6, entitled, ‘‘Does Death End Probation.” 
Its positions and its cautions and limitations 
seem to me altogether admirable. If I made 
any qualification it would be that the pre- 
sumption—derived from the Christian revela- 
tion as to a limit of probation for the system as 
a whole by the coming of Christ to judgment, 
and as to the individual by personal decision 
v nder divine relation—for continuance or 

palization of probation beyond the event of 
aeath is stronger than the article appears to 
recognize. It seems to me altogether likely, 
because 60 congruous with the main facts in 
the case; especially the fact that Christ is the 
Judge, who died for all—that all will be 
judged by their relation to him. Yet I admit 
that we are here dealing with presump- 
tions and imperfect data—and perhaps you 
have said all that is wise where knowledge is 
so imperfect. 

The Apostles’ Creed in its old Roman form 
is now traced back, as you probably have 
noticed, with great likelihood to the first half 
of the second century. It may have been in 
use even earlier. Itis a direct reflection of 
the common Apostolic teaching —the mission- 
ary preaching by which the church was estab- 
lished. It is the germ of Christian doctrixe, 
the root of all orthodoxy that is catholic and 
Christian. I have often been deeply im- 
pressed with its statement: ‘Whence he 
cometh to judge quick and dead.” [der 
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PFARLINE 


te BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

MES PY —_ NEW — 


~ Solid Silver. 


Made by the GontAM ManuFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Providence and New York, and stamped 

@te@ should be for sale in the stock of 
STERLING every first-class Jeweler in the 
United States, and if purchasers insist upon 





Epyerar xpivery Cavras “ai vexpovs} 
This coming of Christ to judgment is the 
main thought, the fixed point, of Biblical | 
Eschatology. Theology, orthodoxy, Chris- | 
tian faith, become one-sided and erroneous | 
whenever this point of view is lost. 

Much of the confusion of thought in our 
time, I apprehend, results from failure to 
make this still future and tremendous event 
central. ‘the church outlived the notion of 
an immediate coming, and transformed the | 
intermediate life into a Purgatory. We have | 
rejected Purgatory, quietly and unwarrant- 
ably exalted the moment and incident of | 
death to the position of wun all- determining | 
factor, slighted the cosmical position and rela- | 
tion of Christ, and are experiencing all the | 
disadvantages Christian doctrine always meeis | 
whenever its lines are drawn from a wrong 
center. What is needed more than anything, 
it seems to me, in Eschatology, is a revival of 
the Biblical or Christian doctrine of the final 
judgment. Probation, as respects the system 
as a whole, is determiced by this event. As 
respects the individual, practically at least, 
the limit would seem to be the point when to 
the divine eye character is determinatively 
formed. All preaching of Christ brings a 
crisis. It looks, also, as though character 
may be formed definitely under the light of 
nature, even though the significance of such 
an issue may not fully appear save under the 
light of a full revelation of God in Christ. 

On this general basis, it seems to me that 
the danger of an eternal loss of the soul, 
eternal judgment and penalty, can be 
preached with a power the doctrine cannot 
have when loaded with an extra-Biblical (I | 
think, un-Scriptural) dogma of probation ab- | 
solutely defined for every human being by | 
conditions antecedent to death, and limited | 
thus by an event extrinsic to character—acci- 
dental as respects essential churacter, how- 
ever wisely determined as respects Provi- 
dence. 

I desire also to express an earnest protest 
against the attempt to make the acceptance 
of such a dogma a condition of miuisterial 
standing and fellowship. 

This note comes to us from a gentle- 
man of national reputation in the Evan- 
gelical churches, whose name we are not 
at liberty to give as the letter was not 
written for publication. 
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Your attention having been called to the merits of 





we would now ask: HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 52 
It Is the BEST and QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WOKLD 

Ot NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 

PLATE GLASS AND SHOW CASES. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. _21 





having this make of goods they will be sure 
of eecuring the best quality of ware made 
925/000: while, if they accept any other 
trade mark, there is no such absolute guaran- 
tee, other makers having two, and sometimes 
three different grades of goods, but the 
Gorham Trade Mark is never used on any 


other than English Sterling. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS. 
No. 37 Un1on SQuaRe. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U.S 


THE ADAMS. & WESTLAKE 


Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


OTL STOV EB. 


The only Oil Stove 
made with Wire Gauze 
inside the Reservoir, 
on the principle ¥ i 
Sir Humphrey D 

Safety Lamp for rt 
2 mules thus KOrELe 


on OPE 
ait 








Ww il, hot smoke when 

places in a drau .- 

Reservoir finish 
imitation of 
Granite. 

Our (882 Stove has 
improved Bake avon. 
— \ s Hinged Chi 
ney Fronts, and many 
other valuable im- 
provements. SEND 
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f you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
E ieee Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
7 E. Fourteenth St., N. 


| 45 Summer Street, Boston. 
95 Lake Street, Chicago 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber, They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and daring 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circnlars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 


SUCCESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. 


No. G4 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is beneficial in inebriety and in many diseases 
where the nervous system is unstrung. 












WHAT EVERY. MAN OUGHT [fo 
HAVE, 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
and price-lixt. 
The POPE M’F’C Co. 
619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 









Worth of 
Si frsctics, SHEET MUSIC FREE 
Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soap of 
any grocer ; cut from each wrapper the picture of Mrs 
Foxy and Mrs. Ente rprisce, and mail to us, with full 
a —_ ““ ress, and we will send you free of all 
our own selection from tte pomowins 
fi t Mf hee ° Music, tothe value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely G@UARANTEE that the music is oe. 
bridged, and <— by first-class music houses at the 


following prices © 
NSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist's Life Walter (Kunster Leben,) op 3/6, Strauss 75 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou damais,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, sence 7 23, Kolling 7% 
Turkish Patrol Reveille, Krug 235 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanelers, ° D'Alhert BO 
Sirens Waltzes, . ° . Waldteufel 7 
Fatinitza, easyer, Suppe 100 
Mascotte, Potpourri. Auvdran 100 
Trovatore, Pot arrl, Verdi i 





Night on the Water, fay, * op.93, Wilson 60 
Rustling Leaves, . - op.68,Lange 60 
VOCAL. 

Patience, (The Magnet and the Chara), e i a 33 
wheae (Torpedo and the Whale, Audre 49 


mn Lam Near Thee, (English and German words) ’ Abt 40 

w ho’s ‘satmy W see Oshorne 5 

Lost Chord, 

ae Dearest Heart, 
fe’s Best Hopes, 


Sullivan 4 

Sullivan 85 
Meininger 40 
Requited leon 7 part S on, Z:) Archer 35 
Sleep while the Soft Evening Breezes, 4 aeig Song,) Bishop 385 
In the Gloanring, "Sia rrison 80 


aa be True, Vickers 35 
er the Eaves, Winner 85 
fae Lunch Cadets, Sousa 85 


If the music selected amounts 4 F aay $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and If in excess 
of $1,postage stam mps may be enc! = for such excess. 
We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
rive Dobbins’ Electric cop a trial long enough to 
now just how good it i If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to uge the soap tor years, we eball ‘be re paid. 
If they ox ily use the fifteen bara, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. Seo 
that our name is on each wrapper. Name this paper. 
A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any lady 
buying s Son.ond sending us six Sy of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the _— at of . This Soap 
— — with age, and you are not oes to buya 
usciess article, but one you use every wee 


 LEGRAGIN & G0, suscsets.S" 
Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Oap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American mI Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 

All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry's, Spencerlan 
and Washington Medallion Steei Pens. 








Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine tyes Cards from 2c to. 





GOLD BAK AKER’S 1878, 


Breaktast Cotoe.|0) 


Warranted absolutely pure 
vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times tae strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


q, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW RICH BLOOO!|, 


Blood, and wid cowie. com! pletely change = bb .od in 
the entiresystem in three months. } son 
who will take 1 pill each night from vt to A Cy veeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
ee sible. Sent by mail for 8 letter “Es 

. 3s. eral . pCO, Boston, J "sss., 
repmert 'y Bangor, M 


The ever made. Whether 
best ready now or notto 
i go WEST to par- 
ticipate apply for 
iuformation AT 
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5S TT RE ACP PS 
Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the aciion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warerooms, 
$20 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-~st., Boska, 





| FENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. E.TOURJEE. 
AND ‘NOT 


Fe enn nite, Catalogs 
MUSIC & SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
BRANCHES, LANGUAGES, 
ARTS, ELOCUTION-& PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

m= WEAR OUT 

Watchmakers. ?, mai 30 -. 


free, Address | DANTEL F. Beatry. W ashington, J. 
SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 
INTHE HEART OF BOSTON. 
RARE ADVANTAGES, LOW RATES. 
i? FREE. BIRCH 
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pre HEALTH PRESERVING 
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to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COMFORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT FIT. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 

Physicians, 
For sale by all leading dealers. 


Lady Agents wanted. 
Manufactured by 
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: MORPHINE HABIT 
No pay till eured. Ten 
years established, 1,000 
cured. State case. ‘Dr. 
Marsh, Quiney, Mich. 
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out Instruction, on a any Organ or Piano, by 
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CARPE: OLLECTORS. A handsome set of card® 
ree-centstamp. A.C. Basset, Rochester, N.Y. 
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AGE NTS! 2 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


e@ grandest ci a ever offered to you. 
Se N. SHERMAN. This Superdly lilustrated, First-class an® 
Thrilling work outsells all ot.¢ 
ting book ever put lished. erage 10 to 20 og 
C71 ith thowand in ¥ re pirat chase AG ENTS YV 
Erclusive Territory ar 1 Ter iven. 


to A. BD. WORT WING TON & re o. -, Hartford, Coun. 








Empioyn me nt tite Ladies. 


een City Suspender Company of Cin- 








aul ‘are now manufacturi ng and introducing 
their new Stocking Supporters for Ladies an qd 
Children, and their unequaled Skirt Suspenders 
for Ladies, and want reliable lady agents to sell 
them in every household. Our agents every- 
bey where ineet with ready success and make hand- 
some ‘salaries. Write at once we sepaaeay and se- 
# cure exclusive territory. Add 
Queen City Suspender Co., Cinelnnatt, Oble, 
OD Leading Physicians recommend these. Supporters. £8 








_CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
21826, Church,Chapel,School,Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥. 
tie, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be!:3 of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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AGENTS wanted forthe immensely ) pope a book, 7>« 
Lives of all the Presidents j$. <-canplete 
tn one large elegant illustrated volume. The nee selling book 


inAmerica. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent pez 
son wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. L iberal 
terns free Address HALLETT Book Co. Portland Maine 
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BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. TayLor Bros. & Oo., Cleveland, O. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The course of events is gradually set- 
tling all the questions that were pending 
through the spring months, and settling 
them so unmistakably that there can be 
little doubt in the minds of reasonable 
men as to the effect of such settlement. 
The last feature that seems to have been 
‘apprehended with some question of un- 
certainty as to the effect it might pro- 
duce is that of the Egyptian war. Con- 
fined, as it is likely to be, to a conflict of 
England with Egypt, the event is more 
a matter of sentiment than commercial 
fact so far as its entailment is concerned. 
Oar financial horizon will scarcely be 
clouded by a war confined to the limits 
named, and any immediate influence it 
may wield will be in favor of more activ- 
ity in our exports, at improved prices 
for all breadstuffs and products. 

Now that the markets for railway 
securities are actually turned, and have 
an undoubted upward tendency, there 
seems to be no lack of buyers. The same 
characteristics rule that always do. 
Stocks have been gradually accumulating 
in strong hands until, now that the tide 
has changed, the public is beginning to 
see that a new era of speculation is in 
sight, and is anxious to reap the benefit 
of the favorable prospect; the tr .u- 
ble is they all want to secure this 
advantage at once, and the result is ap 
parent in a sharp advance this week 
over the very handsome appreciation of 
last. We should not be surprised if, 
from these prices at present ruling, there 
should be a healthy reaction; it is not 
reasonable that an uninterrupted rise 
should continue. In order to secure a 
good foundation, numerous fluctuations 
are in order. Set backs always mark the 
progress of an advancing tendency, so 
we should advise our friends who have 
postponed their purchases to the present 
time to exercise a little patience fora tem- 
porary reaction, although we believe that 
the more far-sighted of our readers bave 
long since taken our reiterated advice 
given during the past three months, and 
secured some cheap holdings. The 








bond market has the same features, 


ruling as the market for shares, especially 
that for cheap bonds. Such descriptions 
are always held, to a large extent, in 
speculative hands. But it must be borne 
in mind that stocks are not a security. 
They are not a lien on any property until 
the bond, which goes before, is satisfied. 
Therefore there is more safety in buying 
a junior bond than in buying stocks of 
the same road. Yet many of the Western 
roads have reached that stage of develop- 
ment. where the stock has taken its posi- 
tion as dividend paying, and is being or has 
been absorbed to a considerable extent. 
While a bond has its rate of interest fixed 
and unchangeable a stock may increase 
its dividends, and in this way become 
more valuable than a bond for income, 
but never for security. We should there- 
fore recommend great discrimination in 
choosing from the share list, and should 
advise purchasers to take old stocks for 
safety rather than some of the more re- 
cent issues for their possible eventual- 
ities. ; 

Wheat, from the winter crop, is fast 
coming forward, and soon the Northwest 
will begin to harvest its crop of spring 
wheat, which, in most sections, promises 
little short of as marvelous proportions as 
the winter yield. Corn during the past 
week has made unexpected advance, 
and the opinion is rapidly gaining that 
former reports have exaggerated the ill 
condition of corn, and that the aggregate 
result will fall little short of a fair aver- 
age. Texas will vield ahout 175,000,000 
bushels against 23,000,000 last year, so 
that a falling off in one region is more 
than likely to be compensated for in an- 
other. Foreign exchange is dull, and 
drooping. Money is easy. Though it has 
made one or two spasmod c attempts to 
better the rates week past, yet it is 


plenty at 8 per cent. as a rule. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
sdged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in el cases.) 

D. Aprpieton & Co., N. Y. 

“Synthetic Philosophy.” By Herbert Spencer. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 

**McNally’s System of Geography.” 

Gero. H. Exits, Boston. 

* Bird Bolts: Shots on the Wing.” 
Tiffany. 

* Paul Dreifuss: His Holiday Abroad.” By John 
W. Allen, Jr. 

Wx. GorrsBErceER, N, Y. 


“Eliane.” By Mrs. Augustus Craven, from the 
German. 


By Francis 


Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
“A Model Father.” By David Christie Murray. 
LuTHeran Pus. Socrery, Phila. 


“Luther at Wartburg Castle.” By author of 
“ Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry.” 


Macmituan & Co., N. Y. 
** The Treatment of Common Diseases and Acci- 
dents.” By Dawson W. Turner. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 


“At the Eleventh Hour.” By Annie W. Ed- 
wardes. 
W. B. Smita, N. Y. 


“ Aftermath.” By Mrs. B. M. Buckont. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S Sone, N. Y. 


** National Religions and Universal Religions.” 
By A. Kuenen. 


Tarntor BrotaHers, N. Y. 


** Guide-Book of the City of New York.” 
** Guide-Book of Seaside Resorts.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NATURAL RELIGION 


The Sequel to “ Ecce Homo.” 
{From the Boston Daily Advertiser. ] 


**Itis now nearly a score of years since that re- 
markable book, ‘Ecce Homo,' appeared, but it is 
not forgotten, and if it is now little read, that is 
vartly because of the lasting effect it produced. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the human side of 
Christ was set fortu there by Professor See ey with 
so much sweetness and light that it has ever since 
been more prominent in literature and in our minds; 
and that views of Christ now seem ha, i y a matter 
of course which, a few years ago, were hesitated at 
as too nearly approaching irreverence. Aud if one 
turns back to it now, he will see that what seemed 
shocki: g to him on the first psrusal has now tazen 
that fixed position in common thought which we call 
commonpla%. Since *Evce Homo’ nothing has ap- 
peared from Professor Seeley’s pen except those re- 
markable essays on Roman imperialism in 1867, es- 
says, by the way, which have never been sufficiently 
not ced in this country. The same freshnees of 
thought which made the author’s treatment of his 
former theme seem new, in spite of the endless dis- 
cussion that had previously played around its sub- 
ject, characterizes this new wo:k. He has that Ene- 
lish simplicity and candid moderat on of tone, free 
from anything of e.tber the seer or the dogmatist, 
which give so much force to their arguments, and 
make a thought at which we mixht othsrwise hesitate 
seem illuminated comm n sense. And the meliow 
ripeness of his style predisposes one greatly to assent 
to his logic. . + With ali its faults ‘Natur:) 
Religion’ is the most remarkable book that we have 
had for some time.” 

One volume, uniform with *‘ Ecce Homo.” Price, 
$1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 


1% FAST NINTH ST., | sl RA 





NDOLPH 8ST, 
NKW YORK. chicago, ”* 
for nage oF Pastors and Family Li- 
cdot ona Teach- 
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CANVASSERS WANTED 


FoR THE 


SCI AF F-IERZOG 
Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 


Ry PIILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 


Assisted by hundreds of the Best Scholars 
ef Europe and America. 
Based on the great Herz0G Encyclopaedia of Europe. 
To be issued in three large volumes,of nearly 1,000 
pageseach. Voll. soon ready. 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription. 


This will prove the best work for experienced can- 
vassers to handle that has been issued for years. 


We expect the demand to equal 300.000 copies. 
Territory now assigned. Send for descriptive cir- 
culars and terms. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


10 and 12 DEY STREET, - - NEW YORK. 


“FIVE POINTS MISSION” 


Recommends as a cure for all Bowel Complaints, 


Dr. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM. 


It is the safest, quickest and surest medici ie to 
cure thore bowel d fiiculties which are so prevalent 
at this season of the year. Have it on hand ready 
for a sudden attack. 

ONLY 25c. A BOTTLE. 
“ PIVE POINTS MISSION.” 
68 Park at., New York, Juty 14, 1832. 
Mevers. Gilman-Brothers, Boston, Mass.— 
Dear Sirs: Your very valuable remedy for 
all summer complaints, ** Dr Seth Arnvld’s 
Balsam,” is at present an absent friend of 
ours. We would be exceedingly thankful 
if you would remember us again this snm- 
mer with your annua! donation, Yours 
truly, 8S. I]. Ferevson, Supt. 
The above request was most cheerfully 
complied with. 


GILMAN BROTHERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
307 Washington ™t., Boston. Proprietors. 





NEW SERIES. 


Beecher’s Sermons, 


1 Vol. 8v0. 600 pp. ——, eng $1.50. 
Price of Uli Series, 10 Vols. $2.50 
per Vol. Also his 
ys or, Village Life in New Eng- 
land. A Novel. 12mo. 550 pp. Ilustrated. $2.00. 
** Tt will bear to be read and re-read as often as 
Dickens's ‘ Dombey’ or * David Copperfield,’ ”—[Al- 
bany Evening Journal. 
*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed by 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT. New York. 


REED ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Emerson New Method for Reed | Som 


Or, s { $z 50) is one«f tre newer met 
gan has a five * method,” is by two well. 
knowu writers (Emerson and Mathews) and has a 
goodly, ro pom 4 of very pleasing music, inetru- 
mental and v 


Clarke’s Harmonic oochool for athe 
Organ Rs or San end t yr Bo 
schuol for voluntary playing. 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies “9” 


atitute one of the best arranged and most inter- 
esting collections ever put together. 


The Organ at Home (oy te egan 
pieces. A well nown and popular book. 


Clarke's Dollar Instructor for Reed 
Organs includes all the good mnie and in- 


struction that can be pluced Ina ** dol- 
lar ” boo! 


Winner’s New School for Cabinet 
0 (75 cts.) is one of his series of very con- 
rgan venient, cheap instructors for all in- 
struments, They are only for beginners and 
amateurs. 


Johnson’ $ parlor 
is y app 








Organ Instruction 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 





Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 





SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 
Compares and Private Investors. 
fe) TAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
a lines under construction, 
NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 
Counties. Towns and Citi - and for Railroad 
168 and other Co; 
CONDUCT TH FINANOLAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose preperty is in the hands of Reoeivers or 
arrives BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
BUY OF SELL 
WILL B A] SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars alater information furnished on ap- 
Pp . 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON. Secy. and Treas. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 anh New York. 





Reserve for re-insurance.............. ae oT 

Reserve am > for 4 pe claims... 841,657 
Capital paid in Cash..........  ...... 1,000,000 00 

Net Sunpins... Lidcebeer! “sdeneesesiebeus 1 1406, 720 81 
Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000, 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres't. 
Cyrre Peck, See’y. 





Book ff in ; Andy easter the aoe 2 “of Sunday 
= ool, School and Church music on the Keed 


rgan. 
Any book mailed for the price above mentioned. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York 








Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties | in 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


on average montuly balances of $1,000 or | ment 
No interest on accounts averaging | Full 


over. 
less than $1,'00. 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds deait in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 





Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and ‘elegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Hisk g¢ Hatch, 


5 Nassau St.. N. Y. 





E**t TENNESSEE—Nortbern Cok-ny. Ad- 
dress Dr. A. Stephens, Port Huron, Mich. 


| FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS == 








J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Teanefere af Vanev on Enrone. ate 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Co, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





eave errs 
for pen . 


of maturity at vibe 
ew York City. 
losses. 


ree expert ° 
take noland. No delays m pay: 
ins accepte: 


the very choicest loa 
informat: en to those seeking Safe an 
prostahie Ee BSD Send for circular, ref 
noe documents. 


e 
M_PERKIN i. 18 PaRE DS —_ 
im WARNE, Yiee Vice Fes 
FP. HART. RR! ty 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 
Payments Prompt as Government Bends, 





At National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


statements confirmed by ais testimonials by 


war Patrons du eleven ye trs’ bu-iness. Informa- 
tion, Forms and Testimonials furnished on appiica- 
tion. . B. WATKINS & Uv... 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Wewry Dioxrnson, NewYork Manager, #43 Broadway 





HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


H. VD. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
Office, 36 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


P.O. Box 8197, 
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" ‘Bublisher’s Department. 


New York, JuLy 20, 1882. 














“QUACK MEDICINES.” 

There are no commodities that are so freely 
advertised in the newspapers of to-day, and 
at the same time none, alm st, that ought to 
be so little advertised, as ‘‘ Quack Medicines.” 
The Christian Union recognizes this fact and 
uses its best editorial judgment to keep its 
columns free from those ‘‘ quacks ” which are 
to be found in the columns of almost every 
journal of the day, pious or impious. But 
The Christian Union does not believe that 
every proprietary medicine is a quack medi- 
cine, although the useful proprietary medi- 
cines, of which our readers can call to mind 
many of acknowledged high reputations, have 
to fight against the damaging misfortune of 
bad company. Every ‘‘quack” medicine is 
unfortunately a proprietary medicine, but it 
does not therefore follow that the reverse is 
true. The following letter from a well known 
firm in Boston, with whom The Christian 
Union has had int’ mate relations and in whom 
it has perfect confidence, is not intended for 
publication. But we take the liberty of 
printing it without their knowledge because 
it shows an appreciation, which we think will 
interest our readers, of the stand The Chris- 
tain Union has taken in this matter: 


GitMan Baoruers, 307 Washington mF 
Boston, July 22, 1582. 
Pub. Christian Union: 

GEenTLemMen.—We send you material for an ad’t 
of three inches—thereabouts. We would like the 
appt part to be made up of either of the printed 
old ads. we vend for copy, or in such form as you 
wish to put it in. Add under that the letter from 
the ** Five Points Mission.” A 

We would not offer this ad, to your columns did 
we not most confidently believe that it wa« a real 
blessing as a medicine to all who need it. We have 
tested it and know, ae do many thousands all over 
the land, that it is well worthy its reputation. 

Still, gentlemen, we know what you are trying to 
do with your columns, and we appreciate it. We 
have a knowledge of your correspondence with Dr. 
Field of Newton, and we hope you will be free to 
treat us as any other business firm. 

Still we claim a merit for our preparation that in 
our opinion makes it worthy a place in any news- 
paper or any family. 

Yours, etc., 
GitmMaN BROTHERS. 


In carrying out the principle of editing its 
advertising columns that this letter recognizes 
The Christian Union refuses yearly a large 
number of advertisements for which many 
hundred dollars are offered in payment. 





A GOOD INDICATION. 

It will have been noticed that we have 
recently started a department of ‘‘ wants,’» 
in which short cards are inserted without 
charge for subscribers of the paper. Now, 
we do not believe that the reading public is 
going to be quite so hard on the publisher 
as to reply to free advertisements and 
studiously avoid those which are paid 
for. It is fair to suppose if responses are 
made to these ‘“‘ wants” they would be 
made to the other advertisements in the 
paper. Of course the publisher hears 
directly [of the effect of its free cards, 


because, as they are inserted as favors to! 
the advertiser, they naturally write to- 
him about them. The following postal 
card is a fair sample of what these | 


‘* wants” accomplish : 

* Your note of the 23rd, owivg to my absence, is 
only just received. I thank you heartily for the 
free insertion of my advertisement and will not 
forget the favor; it has already brought such 
answer as I desire. Yours, T. C.J.” 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the adi ertiser must accompany 
each ‘‘want.”” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines. | 








Wanted an offer, no reasonable one refused, for 
a plot of .and, unencumbered, divisible into twenty- 
nine lots, in center of Belleville, N. J., eight miles 
from New York by Greenwood Lake Railroad, 
and ten by Erie Railroad. M. W. Lyon, Frankford, 
Phila, Pa. 

Wanted.—To sell a set of Appleton’s Cyclope- 
dia.—16 vols. in excellent condition. Edition 1862 
I have access to several sets of Cyclopedias and do 
not need these. Will sell very cheap. Address 
C. F. Barber, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Wanted —By an educated young lady, a 
situation as companion, to read to and attend upon 
an invalid. Or, if desired, would be willing to as- 
sist in the education or care of children, and do 
plain sewing inafamily. Satisfactory references 
given. Address, Box 614, Southington, Conn. 


Wanted.—Song or cage birds. Will give in ex- 
change pure bred poultry. Address, Lock-box 17, 


Wanted.—Purchaser for second-hand standard 
Columbia bicycle, 48 in. Reason for sale, want to 
buy larger machine. Address Geo. W. Rouse, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Wanted.—Three dry goods salesmen who can 
speak German and English. Must come recom- 
mended by present employers. Sitnation in a Wes- 
tern city. Address Chas, Fries, care Christian 
Union. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS. 











A Young Man, having had a year’s“experience 
in a newapaper office, desires a similar position i: 
New York or Brooklyn. Highest references. Ad 
drees C. H. H., care of The Christian Union. 


Wanted.—Position as editor, chief or assistant 
by a Christian gentleman of literary ability and ex 
perience. Best of references. Address Industry 
care of The Christian Union. 


Sufferers Wanted.—Hay-Fever Cured. Senc 
one doilar to this address for remedy ; viz., Dr. W. 
C. Wandell, New York City, N. Y.,—to procure, 
paok, pay postage thereon. One pellet (~ize of a 
pin-head) persistently taken each hour—ceasing and 
renewing as the complaint increases or abates—wili 
effectually cure this distressing comp'aint These 
infinitesimal doses (avoiding spices, perfumes, to- 
bacco) will accomplish wonders. 


Wanted.—A Christian neighbor at Picolata. 
Fia., beautifully located on the St. John’s River, 
above Jacksonville. A good stand for a store. 
Health good; good schools; churches within 1, 2 


and 4 miles. An orange grove can be bought if 
desired. Address 8. Fixk. 7 





Wanted ina private family, a number of per- 
sone ae boarders. Situation among the hills a few 
hours from New, York, and in direct communication 
therewith. 


School for Piano; 
School for Voice; 
Terms reasonable Persons wishing a delightful, | Artists’ Vocal Course ; 
healthy retreat may apply for perticalars to the | School for Violin and all Orchestral and Band Instruments ; 


Postmaster, Clove Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


e ; School for Harmony, Composition Theory, and Orchestration ; 
. P en ees poy desires to supply ®! Sehool for Tuning Pianos and Organs; 
pulpit in the vicinity of New York City from one | ~, a 3 
to four Sabbaths, Would be willing to engage with | SChool for Common English Branches and Higher Literatures; 
a church of any orthodox denomination. Address| School for Languages ; 
Box 160, Newfield P. O., ins Co, 3 : 4 
tema ait F. ©.. Tompkins Go, BF. School for Normal Instruction ; 
m.., re a ae ae School for Elocution and Dramatic Action’; 
, Life t Mann by wife; His Lectures | -¢ _ Pp ° 
and Annual Reports; His Annual Reports, 1839 to School for I hysical Culture . 
1848, 1 Vol. Herbert Spencer’s Education. Intel- School for Fine Arts, 


Jectua), Moral and Physical. The Teacher by Jacob 
Abbott. Address Education, care Christian Union. 


Certificates and Diplomas are awarded to students who complete courses in 
& vocent gondliibie dt tihidsth Coens, boo. the Conservatory, as well as in the College of Music. The Home to be occupied 
ing considerable experience in teaching, desires the | ®t the commencement of the next term is complete in all its appointments, pleas- 
position of teacher in a family or school where | aatly located in the heart of Boston, facing a beautiful park, accessible by horse- 
young men are prepared to enter college. The high-| cars from all points, and yet quiet as a country village. Here will be furnished 
est testimonials will be furnished. For particn- i i i 
lars address, “ Graduate,” Princeton, N. J. all the advantages of Reading-rooms, Libraries, Lectures, Concerts, etc., with 
ouiiiad + suuiiaass Ik aimee ath Reteaepall Musical, Physical, Mental, and Moral Culture. ne 
newspapers,—incomplete files of the “ Episcops! | Applications should be made immediately to secure rooms and tuition for the 
Watchman ” and “ The Churchman.” Also a pur-! Fall Term, which commences Sept. 14, 1882. Calendar with particulars may be 
chaser for old “* N. H. Registers.” | obtained by addressing, with stamp, 


For farther information add P. O. Box 167, 
oe % E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


Warner, Merrimack Co., N. H. 
+ at mat 


Where Shall We Send Our Sons and Daughters ? 


For an Answer to this Important Question, ge’ the 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Mh. LE FD 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK. VOLUME IV., 1882. 
Edited by C. H. EVANS, A. M. 
GIVES LOCATIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE ENTIRE UNITED STATES OF ALL: 


1. COLLEGES. 2 FEMALE SEMINARIES. 8 ACADEMIES. 4. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 5. BUSINESS COLLEGES. 6. SCHOOLS OF 
SCIENCE. 7. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 8. LAW SCHOOLS. 9. MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 10. DENTAL SCHOOLS. 11. SCHOOLS OF PHAR- 
MACY. 12. INDUSTRIAL’ SCHOOLS. 13. DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUMS. 14. BLIND ASYLUMS. 15. ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 16, REFORM 
SCHOOLS. 17. KINDERGARTENS. (¢®7 More than 3,600 Institutions described 


IT ALSO CONTAINS COMPLETE LISTS OF: 

18. EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS, 19. STATE AND TERRITORIAL SUPERINTENDENTS. 20. CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 21. COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 22 A SYNOPSIS of the SCHOOL SVSTEM of ALL THE STATES and TERRITORIES, 232. A SKETCH 
OF EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, AND MUCH OTHER VALUABLE MATTER. 

No pains or expense have been spared to obtain the latest and most anthentic materials; and we have no hesitation in saying that the Directory should 
e in the hands of every one who aims to keep up with the times in education. 

A FEW CRITICISMS. 

“A very useful work ”—[{Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 

* Invaluable for reference.”—[{The Caurch Union, New York. 

‘* Would not be deprived of it for $10.”—[{Literary Notes. 

‘* We wonder how the edncational public have been able to get along without something of the kind.”—[Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 

‘** We are already under obligation to it, and are glad to say that it has not been found wanting. It contains information which it would be hard to find 
without it.”—{Educational Weekly, Chicago. 

** Merely as a list of these institutions for occasional reference it is of value. As giving an idea of the scope of educational affairs it is interesting and 
suggestive.”—[Christian Union, New York. 

* A valuable Hand book of Education, and meets a want deeply felt by those who would understand the educational work going on in our country.”— 
(Herald and Preshyter, Cincinnati. 

“The present volume includes all important educational enterprises of every kind throughout the United States. Every one interested in the work of 
education ought to possess this catalogue. It gives a new and enlarged view of the work of higher education which is in progrees in the United States.” — 
(Christian Statesman, Philadelphia. 


SENT PREPAID ON RECHIFPT OF $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


SUPPLIES EXPERIENCED TEACHERS TO 
COLDLHGES, SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
C. H. Evans, A. M., a teacher of many years’ experience, gives personal attention to se’ecting good teachers for those who desire them. 
Positions in the West and South for Competent Teachers. 
APPLY HARLY. 


St. Louis References.—Hon. E, H. Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Wm. G. Eliot, D.D., Chancellor Washington University; J. B. Merwin, Proprietor of 
the ‘American Jotrnal of Education ;” Hon. Nathan Cole, Ex-Mayor, late M. C.; Hon. N. C. Hudson, Collector of St. Lozis. 


Address, C.H. EVANS & CO., 

















Bremen, Ind. 


Polytechnic Building, 706 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, 
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LEADING SCHOOLS. 








ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Trustees of the Theological Sem‘nary at An- 
dover deeming it important to take time to fiil satis- 
factorily the Professorships of Hebrew and Greek, 
hereby give public notice that the instruction usually 
given in these departments to the Junior Clase will 
be omitted during the coming year. 

The Middle Olass will attend the lectures given to 
the Senior Class during the year, and the theological 
lectures of the following year. 

For the Committee of the Trustees, 

ALEXANDER McKeEnzig, Chairman. 

Lectures to the Senior Ciass will be delivered by 
Prof. Tucker on Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theol- 
ogy; by Prof. Smyth on History of Christian Doc- 
trine; by Prof. Churchill on Elocution: and by Prof. 
Gulliver on the Various Forms of the Theory of Ev- 
olution and their relations to Theology. Access will 
be allowed, also, to some ¢ f t'1e courses of the Fourth 
Year. 

Lectures will be given to the Advanced Class on 
the following subjects : 

Modern Christology, Prof. Smyth. 

Modern Schools of Preaching, with Criticism of 
Sermons, Prof. Tucker. 

The Delivery of Sermons, with individual criticiam, 
Prof. Churchill. 

The Scientific Method in Theology contrasted with 
the Dogmat‘c and Rationalistic Methods, Prof. 
Gulliver. 

The Christian Use of Property, The Right Rev. 
¥F. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of Central New 
York. 

The Course of Development of Ethics in England, 
Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard College. 

The Relation of the Church to Some existing Social 
and Political Dangers, Rev. George Harris, of 
Providence, R. I. 


Church Work at the West, Rev. C. L. Goodell, D.D. 


8 a ee nee COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Corawall on the Hudson, N. Y. 

Loeation 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty, Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonalattention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French and German spoken in the family. 
Especial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by permission to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. : 

Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Principal. 


ANA HALL. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

A Family School for Girls. It is designed to be 
especially a Fitting School for Wellesley College, 
where ita graduates are received upon certificate. 
neccessary to secure admis- 





Speedy application 
sion. For circulars 
Jui A, E asTManN or Saran P. EasTMAn. 
D*- HOLBROOK’S MILITARY 
SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Re-opens Wednesday evening. Sept. 13th. Address 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK Ph.D. 


Dine Voughtoe ge NG iittary fie 








gtitete. B RE 
yous before Lom son was the historian, your care, I knew 
paren pupils the value of your tiaining 


ld feel have him un 
your gn eA would be a real bigeting to him. ss 
d for Circular with references. Terms $400. 
AST-ILLINOIS COLLEGE AND NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. Danville, Illlinois. 
Ten departments; ten normal teachers; tuition, 88 
per term; no incidental fees; five terms per year. 
B ard and room $2 to $2.50 per week. Total ex- 
penses per year $145. Text books rented. Send for 
catalogue. Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1882 Address, 
J. ¥. COOMBS, President, or ALEX. C. HOPKINS, 

Associate. 








of St. Louis, Mo. 

Interpretation of the Old Testament. Rev. Joseph 
*T. Duryea, D. D., of Boston. 

It is expected, also, that the departments of New 
Testament Theology and of Systematic Divinfty 
‘will be represented in the instruction of the year. 

Admission to the Advanced Class is by vote of the 
Faculty, on presentation of testimonials from the 
Faculty of the Seminary at which the applicant 
graduated, certifying his fidelity and proficiency in 
study, and on the expression of a purpose to remain 
through the year. Each member of the class is 
assigned a furnished room, and a scholarship yield- 
ing $20. 

Lectures to the Seniors begin on Monday, Sept. 
ll, 4 ep. m.: to the Advanced Class, Tuesday, Sept. 
18, at 3 P. Mm. 

For catalogue, or further information, apply to 

Pror. EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 
Awpc ver, July, 1882. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL for 

both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (32 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
in every room. Thirteenth year. French and German 
spoken. Adcress, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Uhappaqua, N. Y. 


Aseeot ACADEMY, 

Andover, Mass. 
a young ladies. _ The fifty. fourth year opens on 
7. For information or ad- 











slgfes apply t to 
MISS PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high 
premptly provided for Families, Schools, Oolleses 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. /iJl 
akilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near University Pl.. N. ¥ 


VAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Aurora, N. ¥Y. Maj. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 


IVIL, MECHANICAL AND MINING 
SINEERING atthe Rensselaer Poly- 

hnic Inst tute, Troy, N. Y. The oldest en 
eering school in America. Next term begins Sep- 
m!eri4. The Register for 1882 contains a list of 
the graduates for the of “stud years, with their posi- 
tions: also, yy a study, requirements. ex- 


penses, etc. Add 
DA Vip’ K. GREENE, Director. 


OK ACADEMY A Preparatory School for 
both sexes. Six full courses of study. Pleasantly 
situated. Building heated by steam and supplied 
with running water. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalogue. A. C. HILL, Principsl, 
Havana, N. Y. 


Cu Miss BONNEY snd Stier SEMINARY. 

















= Miss iy St Pr incipals. 
re. fF Ye ae poe ae oe 
c open ember 
615 CHEST NI UT sT., Philadelphia. 


OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL IN. 
STITUTE, 
New Haven, Conn. 
General Ruseell’s School, Preparatory to college, 
scientific scho.ls or business. Thorough physical 
training by military drilling, cymnastics, etc. Am 
ple opportunity for athletic games, rowing, ete. 


YORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ithaca, New } ork. 
Course in History ard Political Science, 
For Annual Register (juct issued) containing full 
detai's regarding this newly established course, 
apply to T+ EasURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Entrance examinations June 12, Sept. 19. 


(ear ake HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Ceornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Number of boys limited ; terms, $500 ; good health 
and scholarship ; mountain air ; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address O. COBB, A. M. 


OTTAGE HILL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 
JOHN MILEY, Principal. 














E LMIRA FEMALE CuLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Thoroughly furnished for giving a superior educa- 
tion in full College Courses af Study, and in Music 
and Art, Its charges are unusually moderate. Heated 
by steam and furnished with an elevator. Addre s, 
Rev. A.W.COWLES, D.D , President. 


Family Boarding School 


For a Limited Number of Young Ladies, 
1855. AUBURN, N.Y. 1882. 


This institution assumes to meet an urgent demand 
for ‘he best educational advantages, with entire free- 
dom from the more objectionable features of board- 
ing-school life. 

Its distinguishing cha-acteristics invite the dis- 
criminating judgement of the most exacting Patrons 
of Literary Institutions, 

Catalogue with Curriculum and Patron References, 
and stating the special provision for health and rec- 
reation of boarding pwpila, sept on application to 
MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M, Principal. 


ING SCHOO ib oO GIRLS. Good 
ome, Reatatu toca Bw $180 per year. 


as Oo G.H. HOUT, Norfolk, Conn, 


ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Boston, Mass. 

The 29th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1882. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gzo. 
Gannett, A. M., Principal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


LENS FALLS ACADEMY, 
Glens Falls, Warren Co., N. Y. 
Ranks first among the academies of the State in 
scholarship, as shown by Regent's report. 


REENWICIHI (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 
HOME FOK TEN BOYS.—Tborough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location avd genuine home , with the most 
refined surroundivgs. Full particulars furnished. 
and persona /inspection desired. Highest references 
Siven and required. J H. ROOT, Principal. 


Gpaeeewiee ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
{nfluence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct route from N.Y. to Boston. Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathing and boating. 
Terms moderate. Opens Sept. 4. Catalogue free. 

REV. F. D. BLAKESLEF, A.M., Principal 




















pg sruswose INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Offers ra.e advantages, in a location of unrivalled 
beauty. Established 1841. Address, the REV, CO. V. 
SPEAR., Principal. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
+ Mass. 
Wil! begin its 48th year Sept. 7. Fine library, lab- 
oratory, observatory and cabinets. Thor-ugh in- 
struction. Best of hcme influences. Send for cir- 
ular to MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal. 





ARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Fall term begins September 7. Prizes awarded for 
the best entrance examinations, and for subsequent 
high scholarehip. Two courses of study in College 
and Preparatory Department. A number of scholar- 
ships for deserving students, particularly the sons of 
clergymen. Expenses moderate. 

I. W. ANDREWS, President. 
ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL. 
Woodside. P.O., Hartford, Conn. 

Location unsurpaseed in healthfulness and pictur- 
esque surroundings. Full course in English, French, 
German, Latin, Itahan, Music and Painting. The 
aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 

ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Grove Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Highly endorsed by the late Dr. L-on- 
ard Bacon, by Prof. Dana and others. Eighth year 
begins Sept. 20. For circulars address MISS MONT- 
FORT. 


ppeenean LAKE SCHOOL, 
Peekskill, N.Y., 
Offers rare advantages to young boys fitting for 
college or business. For catalogue address 
W. OC. WILCOX, A. M. 


RS. S. L. CADY’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. West End In- 
stitute, New Haven, Ct. Thirteenth year commences 
Sept. 28. Send for circular. 
ORMALSCHUOL. Potsdam, New York. 
Trains teachers. Tuition and books free. R.R. 
fare to Potedam free. Living cheap. For circulars 
address Principal. 


ORTH WALES ACADEMY and School of 
Business, North Wales, Pa. $200 per year. 
A Preparatory School for both sexes. Thorough 
preparation for college, business or teaching. Three 
popular lecture courses during the year. Lectures, 
weekly, on Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Chemistry. 8. U. BRUNNER, Box 41, 
North Wales, Montg. Oo., Pa, 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Forcirculars, address 
Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 


PeiLLirs ACADEMY, 
Andover. Mass. 
Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


HILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
PREPARES BOYS 
FOR 
Colleges and Scientific Schools, 
For information, address 
A. CO. PERKINS, Principal. 
Exeter, N. H. 


Pi Fresures FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Distinct Schools of Liberal Arts, Music, Drawing 
and Painting, Elocution, Modern Langusges, etc., 
etc. 28 Teachers. 433 Pupils. 100 full 
Music Lessons for $18, in the Conservatory of 
Music connected with the College. Charges less 
than any equal school. 28th year opens Sept. 5, 
1882. Send to Rev. I. C, PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
With U.8. Military Department. A thorongh-going, 
wide-awake school for boys, combining Study, Mili- 
tary Drill and Recreation in due proportion. Cata- 
logue with chart of College Requisitions sent on ap- 
plication. OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


OCKFORD SEMINARY, 
Rocktord, IIl., 

A thoroughly organized college for the higher edu- 
cation of women, opens, Sept. 13, its thirty-second 
year. Classica ', scientific .musica’ ,art and prepar- 
atory courses. Highly successful conservatory of 
music. Steam-heatingin all the buildings. Thor- 
ough training in, a healthy and beautiful location. 
The best advantages at the lowest terms. Apply 
early to MISS ANNA P. SILL, Rockford, Lil. 


OCKLAND COLLEGE, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, $225. 

School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. University Preparatory and Business 
for Boys. Graduaatirg Course for Ladies, Pri- 
vate Instruction for backward scholars. Pleas- 
antly located on the we t shore of the Hudson, one 
hour from New York. Send for New Announce- 
ment. Year opens September 12th. 

W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 















































Hees GHTON SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
Advan assed. For Record 


antiges unsury: 
catalogue address A. G. 10T, Clinton, N. Pal 


|: ore MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 

begins its twenty- seventh year Sept. 12, 1882. Studies: 

the n ost practical English and Academic branches, 

including the Classics and Civil Enginecring. For 

circular applyto CO. B. METCALF, A.M,, Sup’t. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, near Boston, Mass, 
Aims to continue through the years spent in board- 
ing-school the influence of the best homes. With a 
broadly-planned course of study equal to that of the 
best colleges for women, it has combined a careful 
syetem of home training. 

Much attention is paid to health and to individual 
needs of training to habits which make health and 
strength, under the oversight of a iady physician. 
The government appeals to the best motives, and, as 
far as possible, leaves the pupil self-governed, while 
she is advanced in ravk of scholarship by general 
excellence of work, rather than by exhausting tests 
of public examination and rivalry. 

In Music and Modern Languages the best Boston 
instructors are employed, 

Household Science has been for some years suc- 
cessfully taught—Dress-cutting, Millinery, Cooking, 
etc. 








To secure place application must be made early. 





C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


END FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYS- 
tic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
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R.HMACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED 

MANUFACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BEL- 

LOW, AND GIRAUD. ALSO 2 TQ OUR C COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLO 


DRESS SILKS 


At $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affarrs on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 8lst December, 
1 





SPR mets ani mate $4,039,487 10 
Premiums on Poncies not marked off 

1st January, 1881 ...........+..++++. 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
Sh 1881, to 8ist — 1881... $4,110,176 72 
paid d during th ae 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
ee secured by er and other- 


pany, estimated | 
penlon! Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank 


Amount,.... 





eeec cece cccees cece $13,165,466 40 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date al! 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 





QTSUSEN VILLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Stevbenville, O. 

This well-known school offers careful training in 
mind, manners, and character, with the care and 
love of a Christian home. Board, room and light, 
$175. Tuition, $20 to $36. One fourth off fer daugh- 
ters of ministers. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. A. M. REED, Ph.D.. Prin. 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

A Family and Preparatory School for Boys. Terms 
$400a year. Next school year begins Sept. 13th. Ad- 
dress, J. C. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield 
Co., Connecticut. 


ALTON ACADEMY AND UNION 
=CHOOL, situated in the beantiful valley 
of the Delaware. Founded in 1853. Will open August 
21, 1882. Situated on the N. Y. O. & W. R. R. 
Village 1600 inhabitants. No license. 428 students 
last year. Thorouchly prepares for entering any 
college Catalogue free. 
8. COMSTOCK, Principal. A. NEISH, Secretary. 
WALTON, Del. Co., N. Y. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI. 
TUTF. Home School for Young Ladies 











and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1882, at 





4035 Chestnut Street, West Philadelphia. 
MR&. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
44 dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
poate 

















TRUSTEES: 
JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
Jakkies DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOOR JOHN ELLIOT, 
hewis CURTIS PH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
D e 
GOKDON WB RNHAM EDWIN D. MORGAN 
i BAunat eee DE POReST. 
uRGis a 
vat oh. FIELD, EL WILLETS 
JOSIAH 0. wow JHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIA DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS LLIAM H. FOGG, 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, THOS Bt CODDINGTON, 
0. A. HA a 
ND. HEWLETT, AM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H.W HENRY ‘a : 
CHAS. P, BURDETT. ar L. 


J.D. JONES ote Pr aie 


ARLES DE t 
Win "RAVER ad V ni Via Pr hg 








